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Why Writing Workshops? 



Our communtcation problem 

f 

More and m«>rc. \s.: .ire having to v:\\ on wr.tfen communications to carry 
out our intern il operatinns and to help taKp^.:■'^ understand and comply 
with th(. M< lay^N If these wrilfen .onimunic iijons arc to do the job 
'"Xpectcd ^'f 'hem. lhe\ niust be js complete, clear, and uncomplicated 
as we can make them 

Many of our letters and other written commun'LiJt opn ;:;easure ap to 
these. standards But far tot) man\ Jo j better job of re^nrdin^;: informa- 
— -IiiKLdlliL^^^ communicating )t' The% resulf in corrected rnemorandums,^ 
reports and pTocoIuff^rirrttf^^ Worse, they fall 

short of giving taxpa>ers the kind of servicc^arKt^crmMd^iiaLi^Jn want 
them to have ^ 

The aim of the workshops is to help evcrvone involved in the wntunfg 
process— managers, supervisors, and professional employees — deal wjl^i 
this communication problem, agree on standards to be used in writfng 
and reviewing, and increase their confidence and skill in turning nut 
documents that meet those standards ' J 

In a larger scrtse. the workshops repre*vcnt still ariother way' the 
Ser\ice is tackling the nuny-facetcd prt I .i.i of. f 

• giving taxpayers bettcr*and'more courteous servjce ? 

• using manpower resources more effectively | 

\ 

• helping employees develop skills they need to reach their career 

goals. ^ ' 



What kind of course is this? & \ 

First, what it is not. It is not a course in English grammar aimed mainW 
at helping you write documents that meet exacting grammatical standard^ 
For writing njay be correct — may obe^ all the rules of gramir^ar — and stilj\ 



fall short of accomplishini: il-^ purpose It is not a crash program that 
results in insiani wriiini: iinpro\L'nieni The improvement \uu begin m 
the \s riling ut^rkshop must be continued back on the job Indee'd, that's 
uhere the hard work must be done 

Rather, a is a course aimed a^ helping \ou do a' better job of com- 
munuanni^ with another person when vuu ha\ejo rel\ on the written 
instead ot'the spoken word, . , 

Since the emphasis is on eommumcating ctfecti\c!\, writing (the 
^iiessage ilselt) is nc>t dealt with in ist)Lttion It is ctmsidcK'd in terms 
of who [rets !i and ^\liai ii is expected tn iutomplish — The Receiver and 
The Purpose. 

How the course is taught • 

Smce this is a workshop course, lectures are kept to a minimum Most 
of the time js devoted activities The j/ourse, and each session, has 
three main ingredients 

Theory ^ — the theorv (eoncepts) behind the principles and prac- 
^ tices taught ^ * 

Practice — purposeful practice in'appl\mg these pnnciples (not 
rules) 

Criticism — criticism fappraisal) 'of [RS letters, memorandums, 
repcirts, etc . and of paragraphs and seiitenees ex- 
cerpted trom them 

All three arc essential fhe last two are PiirtieuLirl) impt^rtant For 
the\ require the experienced writer (1 ) tc^ identit) those ''language and 
work habits he has developed tuei the \ears which stand in the wav of 
i^lfective ctimnuinieation and (2) to start the }ob o\ re[){aLing them witli 
niore etTectuc habits PraetiLC on aLtual letters and memorandums taken 
lr(>m tile liles ot otfiLCs aiouiul the cininirv gnes lum a Lhance to <ippl> 
the principles to the kind ot writing he has to do back on the job 

\"ou nia\ want to read pages 7. S. and 9 of f'tteitne Rc\enue Wfitnii^ 
2. there the author, F)r I.inion does du exLcllent \oh ot explaining the 
reascm for this practical approach to improving writing skill . - 

About the Study Guide 

The Studv Cii'ide Lontains n(^ startling breakthrouglis or 'Tirsts" in how to 
impAnv writing In it \ou will hnd no magic tucks to improve'' vcnir 
writing overnight Nor will vou tiiul in it tis Loniprehensive ii coveriige 
of the subject of wnttng as can be found in the books on writing now. 
in the bookstores and libraries (See Bibliography. ) 



IWhat it concentrates on are those principles and practices which can 
appropriately be covered in an intensive workshop' course'. It is to be 
used for outside study to augment workshop cjiscussions and assignments. 
And It may be used as a guide for continuing self-development back oil 
the job. ' ^ 

Can writing skill be acquired? » 

We must get rid of the notion that one either has the *tulent" to write or 
he hasn't— and that if he ha.sn't. there. is little to be doi^e about it. 

True, the person who does creative writing— who writes novels, essays, 
poetry, and the like — must have some special aptitude for this kind of 
work. 

But the kind of writing required of the Government uo fKci di jj fe fgf i ^P' 
It IS utilitarian — meant lo accomplish a specific purpose. It is simply a 
sub^tltute for a lace-to-face or telephone communication with another 
person about official matters. ' 

The skill to do this kind of uriting — and to do it well — can be acquired 
Indeed, if thei^evenue cmpio>ee is to do his present job effectively and 
if he has an ambitYoQ^for a higher-lev e^l job. it is essential that he develop 
the abilitv to urite clearlv and convincingly an(J to appraise analytically 
the venting other people do \ 

For if there is one !hmg we have ^earned in the Internal Revenue 
'Service, it is that we are in the communication business as well as in the 
tax business — that they are inseparable. Virtually every assignment of 
significance requires us to communicate — orally and m writing. And our 
success depends sigfiificantly on how well we do both 




Unit 1 

Settings Goals and Standards 



Introduction ^ 

This chapter is in two parts The first lists sWie important* points for 
you to consider before voa tackle the job of improving your writing 
The second describes the standards which letters, memorandums q;id 
reports must meet to be efTect^ve.^ 



Fundamental Considerations 

I s. 

How you *'do" them defends ,on how you 'Wiew'' them i 

First, check your attitude toward the writing your job requires of you. 

* Do you sec it as an import^rtt part of your work — the end product 
which represents the work you have done aijd which gives the receiver 
essential information'^ 

Or do you see it as a disagreeable (and perhaps unnecessary) chore 
to be performed a^ter you have completed your "real work'*? 

Do you see it primarily as a means of documenting the facts you have 
^crcd, the sections of the law or regulations you've identified as being 
pertinent, apd the internal policies youVe been careful to follow? 

Or do you see it primarily as a ^-communication'' by which you try to 
give the receiver the specific inforigftUon he needs and wants — to get it 
across to him clearly and convincingly — so he can make the decision or 
take the action required? ' - ^ 

' The Way, You See Them Makes a Diff^renC£! ' 

The\-^vepue employee who recognizes that the written ""end-prbduct'^ 
of his^vork is vijally important to him and to the-Service — and who sees 



it as a "communication" — is well on his way to turning out an effective 
written.document. 

< 

Writing is thought made visible 

Clear writing is impossible without clear thinkmg for the simple reason 
that writing IS thinking made visible. 

In his book Thinking Straight, Monroe Beardsley has this to say:* 

For the most part we do -our thmking in a medium. For a physical 
scientist, this medium may consist of mathematical symbols; but 
for most of us, it consists of words. We think in a language. 

Maybe there is such a thing as nonlingu\^stic thinking — there 
may be hunches and sudden insights that come to us first as a 
vague idea that has to be put mto words and we may have to 
grope a little for the words we want. But an idea does not grow 
mto a full-fledged^thought, a theory, a* proposal or a plan, until 
ij^is formulated into words. We cannot be sure it is clear, for it 
' js not- ready to be critically examined until we verbalize it in 
some way.^ 

As you think through the message which your official responsibility 
j;equircs \ouno transput to others, you think in M'ords Then you face the 
tasK of capturing ^those words on paper Often you face the further task 
of translatingjhem into other words which the reader is more likely to 
understand than the ones you have used to think with For those you thmk 
with are part of \our technical training, part of your speciaiizecf knowl- 
e'dge — and not words that an employee in another functional area or the 
'1a\ taxpayer" knows or is accustomed to thmking with. 

The ahiliiy to use words — to tliink with and to communicate with — 
IS one of the most essential tools^you have in carrying out your job 

-Mtinv of us shy away from the job of writing because we are some- 
what reluctant to discipline our *tfioughts — to order them so they are 
ready to be communicated Often it is not the writing itself that bothers 
us, hut the disciplined effort required to plan what we are to communicate 
and to, check what wc^have written to be sure it carries out that plan. 

Writing is hard wirk because thinking is hard work! Dr. Linton 
frequently says ip his lectures, "If tl^e writer doesn't sweat, the reader 
will'" He*s right And when the writer is paid for transacting official 
business by means of his written comntunication. the burden of com- 
rri\inication is clearly on his shoulders He, not the recipient, should 
do the sweating 

'Monroe C Beardsley. THi\KISO STRAIGHT^ Principles of* Reasoninf! for 
Readers and l^'nicrs. 2nd Fdition, (C) 195/) Reprinted by permission of Prentice- 
Hay, Inc*. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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SUrtdarrfs lor effective Written Commvnications 

* \? ' 

•Hew cjfv •lltctMvnns bt mcnuretf^ 

.. • ■ .■■ . , 

' 7 ^' , '4^. h > u van* mjk* ►h^r k.nJ. ci 



Wh^ kindt o< |Obs must communicatiorHr do? 



/' 



M , 



* * •jK'^.'.i..- ' ^' . w w 'vvv v.r 'a' r^'uvb a 

What characterixes communications thai do their |obs"? 



I: :v ft-^^lhardv ho^-^vr, lo in \o come up with an\ set -formula — 
with .in\ trikrit 'hai w i'tunui>uc.»!ii^!i^ niusi HKct \^mch will « ensure 
the ti»m:i]unuat oj- Uu»ug%lN .rtid ideas from on* niiiid ip .yiolhcri 
Hw anuimiiiL.il. oil pi<h.css is tiH) dilfV^uli and Uk) imprecise U) &c dcal^ 
withinmch t.Mmplcwa> 

Th: bcNt \v%. c.tn<li^ I- ^rotli tn>ni our ovvii tOcpcricncc in communicatulg 
•A'th othyf'' pvopL* and truni ^.xpofKncc ot ihi^s,. ^ho haw made' a 
stud} f<f ct^fTvr.un'taiton- -cspi\iaU\ how best lo ci^mmuniLai/ U'^mg l,*ic 
written uiird 

This cxp-wTicnce shv<i#» :h;t ^^niicn comniunicaligns are most hkcly 
io Nuce^cd when • 

1 ihc> arc rccciNct-ccnicrcd* that IS. 

• wfc/aihc> arc\rcNponMVv -when the writer speaks direcllv 
lo '.he recei\er\ sUi^tiKHi or prt^hlem and relate^ general 
information lo il 

• when the writer cives the receiver (ml\ ihe information he 
need^ or wants msic*id i>f throwmg ihc boak" al him'and 
lva\ing to mm the hard job of exiracimg ><hal he needs 

2 ^ihe\'arc t^rganiJL:d or arranged lomake ii cas\ for ihe rece^^^r 
^if lo ge' his answet aitd lo ft>llv>w the writer's thinking 

lhe\ are expressed simpK and clearlv as messages between 
J\ pfiiplt I persoq-io-person messages, jioi stalion-lo-stalion ) — 
J* ^ v^hen ihe^wrinng stvie dix:s nol cairallenlion io ilself and 
get iniHc ua > of conimg meal ion ' . ^ 

4 the> relies! ihe\ippfi^priatc aftilude on ihe^^rl of the writer 
•o the siiuation — courteous, hei^uK and reasonable, even 

when the sJtuatu^n requires firmness artd objectiviU, 

In measuring the efTectueness of commumcalions. ihen. y*'c ^udge 
them b> ^ ^ 

Content — ^ Is the message on target so far as the purpose 
of 'the communieatfon is concerned'^ Is il 
responsive? * • 

* l> it ct>mpleie'' correct? • 

Organization — -Is the message arranged for the reccive;r's 
convenience' 

Are paragraphs arfti sentences organized for 

daritv'^ 

> Writing Style — k the message expressed simpU. c^e^rly. con- 
(Tone; ciscly? 
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- V Is the stjle direct and natural-^appropriately 

^ formal or informal? 

« 

' Is it neither so pretentious nor so awkward* 

that It gets in the way of, communication by 
calling attention to itself? 

- is^-rtrr^tone * tipprapriipte?^ Is .the language 
courte<jus'> Does it reflect our willingness ^amJ 
abihty to disagree without being disagreeable?, 
to be, firm without being dictatorial? ' 

r * 

^ards are used in^ appraising IcUers during the workshop 

n, to make it easier to identify specific strengths and weak- 
.he letters being appraise^, we also 'use the following moi4 
detailed tnecklist: 



Writing Appraisal Chart 

* *^ 

^ 1* Is it COMPLETE? ^ * 

a) Does it give all the necessary information? 

b) Does it answer the bF)ecific questions asked? 

c) Does It give additional information the reader needs? 

2. Is It CORRECT? 

a) U the mformation correct? 

b) Do statements conform to policv and procedures? 

c) Is the writing free from crudities of grammar, spelling or 

punctuation? 

d) Docs the "set-up'' confonn to standard office practices? 

3. iSit'cLEAR? 

a) ^ Is the thought lo^ic^lly developed? 

Do paragraphs dearly reflect this development? 

b) Is the sentence structure clear? 

Are there any constructions that are ambiguous? 

c) Are sentences short enough for ease in reading? 

d) Have connectives been chos&n to show correct relation- 
" ships between ide^? 

c) Is the language adapted to the vocabulary of the reader? 

{Technical language'^ abbreviations?) 
f) Is the writing free from "jargon*' and "padding*'? 

" 4. Is it CONCISE? 

a) Does it contain only essential facts? 
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b) -Vc ideas i.\prLsscd in the fc^vcsi \w>rJs cons. stent vMth 

vlanlv. coinpk'it.'iK-ss .tnd ci^uncs") ' 

c) Ha\c unncvcssar> rcpLtitfons rind "'^Aigd-ups" been 

ortiuti^d ^ 

d") Hai> iHinc^css 5r\ quoiinu from rciiulation^ been omiiicd* 

c) Wds Jclailcd' ail\>rnuiiiiMi LOtKwiluni: iIk routing ot the 

document ihroiiiih tlie various argaiu/ations oi the . 
Service been oniric d' 

5 Is It AFFROPRIATH IN TONE^ 

•% 

a) Is the tone LaLOlaied to bun*: aK^ui the de^ii^d respi^nse'^ 
. b) Iv ih^ \vruing hcc !ri>ni aniaijon'siic worJs lor phrases* 

words with an unpicasani eonnotaliOn? 1 
C) Is u tree Ironi hacknej^cd or sulud phrases jwhieh nia> 

amuse or irritate the reader? 

d) Will the lone/cDcei tavorabU on the Service? 

6 I. ii>t AT wiih GOOD M \RGINS and CLHA^t. CLEAN 
rVPING^ 

6LM\1 \RY How etlcctiVv' is the ctMnmu meat ion? 

LN^ATISFACIORV ' ACCjEPTABLE 

PC LEV SATISFACTORY 



Can ALL writing moe) ALL these standards? 



We ha\e to deal wnh the realitv that niit all our writmg will] meet e\er> 
standard tulU and that W(»rkload wili not pcrnul us to e\er\ 
document to the pv^int of perfection I 



At the sanu tim^ \ve nnisi a\orJ lenini: substandard wrijini: i:o f^ul 
jusl bcuijUse as wc^i>. ha^e lo l^lI the Wi'irk tTui Wi must ^aoe * 

the fact that '^rttinu the wark (>L /-doLs not nec.'s>.ariK resu!| m e^////U' 
the H"rk l><l\h' RvPtal carrL^poOilcnce in i u. .ties tcsulics to that point 

/' \ ■ - ' . 

XpprtHitti: ciMnnunikaMon lh.)t not tiiNv atcajlable adds up To 
takmii a ciLulat^d risk Ih'.s nuans that we nui^-t iis*o* d judiinient in^ 
li^tvrmimni: n\ whai \i>t'i!fn waw ifiL wriltni: taiU short and what eticct 
lis shorlLoniuvjs will ha^*c tui acconiphshmg its purpose and tin our rela- 
tions with the receiv ^ r 

Two standards must be nut to the best of our aH|lii\. m v\er\ written 
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dotUmi-Tll 

CORRECTNESS 

APPROPRIATE 
TONE 



\ 

\!l connnunicatioDs niilsi be C(>rrcLt — no. 
qucsti(4i about that 

\ll AommuniL atH^ns must be courteous and 
appr(»priaic for the situation 

1 i 



f 

Other stanJarJv rriuM be met. at least to some extent. 

Ihevuiting must he C'OMPIJ-IH to the extent that it is RESPON. 
"SlVfc. that afl impiViant points are eovered 

It must ni.ikC unmistakabi) CI F \R to the rcwener, ai a minimum, key 
piMnls in explanations and insiruetjons ' 

Ij must Ik- C'OV-ISt to the extent that toiiLisene^s is critical to clarity 
, and* to tone 

It's pi>ssible. howLwr. iKax some anting nia\ be apprcned f\\ith the 
notation that -nLXi time ' CLnain improvements should he made) if they 

Are ^'^^conipiete^ eonta'n more iniormalion than the recei\er needs, 
but not so much as to eoniuse hmi 

Have s^mie s^ntenceN vvhith are not crystal clear, provided that 
ke\ pomis .ire elejr jnd that, in conlexi, the sentences vmII not be 
rojdhfoLks to eloritv 

Are ni>t h> COXcISF a? il^ev should be'm terms of econ«m> or 
the si\ le ue re working louiitd 

Xnothcr realiiv ue masi face is that p^-oplc vmI) differ in their judgn;ieni 
ot*v\helher the writing \s char comise, and Uf^fyroprii^ie mtone. 

The origm.itor is m> close to the. writing that it is harder for him to read 
ft in terms of the v\ j\ ti wi|| Ml^cx the receiver than for another to do so 

Of the three. ^^ppr<)Pkiau '^jsl is the standard on which it is most 
dithcult to get understanding tuid agrecmeni It is therefore one of the 
hardest st indards for the urit^r to nwet It comes closest to revealing hovs 
the venter sees-the rcLipicnr how sensiine he rs to language and its impact* 
on FX'ople. and how he thinks the, spcLifie situation should be handled 

\\\ written communications are. and should be. judged oriticalh on 
itme Fhose judged most eritiLallv are r-csf^lies to what we might c ill '-com- 
plaint letters" In them' we must deal with emotion^) reaelions fulK as 
effecti\el\ as v\e deal with the faels m the Case Tone is alt-imporlant here 
f\L*n a word or two. thoughtlessl> or unwisely used, may require the 
document lo be rewritten 



The "Acceptability Scale'' 

FaLing the realit\ that not all wniien C(^mmumcations meet e\er\ 
standard full\ wc appfa^se writing in the workshops fa^ohcy are ap- 
praised on the job) in terms of an •\icleptahiliiy scale** n 

^ ' i 

At one end of the scale are docunf]ents wh-jch are clearly unsatisfactory 



/ 

as communicalions. At ^he othpr, are those which are fully satisfactory 
(high-quality comrtiunications that people can sign with justifiable pride). 

Thcf hard job is determining which of those that fall in between the , 
iv^o exxremes should be ''withm our tolerances'' 'antj which represent a 
lower quahty than the Scr\ice can afford to send out to represent it. 

What the workshops hope to help you and others accomplish is to 
move most of our writing out' of the g^y area and* closer to the "fully- 
satisfactory*' end of the scale. * \ 

Writing Style / \^ 

One thing that the Internal Revenue Service, c^long with other Goven%ient 

•agencies, has learned is that the old-time "traditional" Government wnting 

st>le does not produce writing which will meet today's standards. 
I 

At Its best, that style v^as too ponderous and too impersonal for all but 
the most formal communications At its worst, it was *'gobbledygook" — 
* pseudoformal, wordy, stilted, pretenti^, and sometimes pompous. It 
resulted in communications which were not responsive, clear, or concise 
and which, bccaUse they were seen as dictatorial or bureaucratic, were 
inappropnatc m tone. \ 

We should strive for an uncdmphcated, natural, direct writmg'style — 
one that focuses th^ receiver's attention on the sense and substance of 
the message rather than oji the writer or his vocabulary. 

There i§ dear evidence that this uncomplicated style is suitable in all 
our, communications, no matter how formal .the communication or how 
high a posuion the receiver holdj* In fact, official tommunications must 
be written simply and clearly so that busy receivers, deluged with paper- 
work, will not have to waste preciQus tim^ extractiD^Jpieaning 

The style has the blessing of all Federal agencies — and certainly of 
the Internal Revenue Service Directives calling for it, and guidelines for 
using It, have been widely distributed throughout Government. 

StiJI, some. Government wnters fear that "because we've always used 
the traditional style," we must continue to do so if we want our writing 
'approved and signed by our managers. F+opefully, the wnting*workshops 
for both managers and originators wifl help dispel thi^ notion. 

Others^have misgivings about the style because it is informal. They 
perhaps fear thaU wnters wJl^ go overboard and use a style that is too 
breezy or that is so informal as to seem almost chummy. 

We must, of ^ourse, avoid this extreme, ^r communications deal 
with serious subjects about which the' receiver already be quite 
sensitive or about which he may have antagonistic feelings. We must 
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be careful to avoid any suggestion of breeziness or flippancy. Instead, 
we must work for a style that permits us to show regard'for his feelings 
and respect for his personal dignity— but at the same time deaKobjectively 
and matter of factly with the situation. 

We must also avoid ttie other extreme — being werformal and too 
impersonal In the past, manv writers used ihc.scmje degree of formality 
in all their writing — whether they were writing a tax ruling or determina- 
tion letter to a large corporation or replying to a taxpayer who asked 
when he would receive his refund or why he couldn't claim his mother- 
ia-law as a dependent. . 

We can write as formall> or informally as the situation requires and 
still use an uncomplicated, natural, direct writing style. 

Hard to do'' Not really. It's the kind of writing you, as a re^ader, 
^like to get from business organizations or Government agencies with 
whom you deal — and the kind of writing you like to r^ad off the job in 
articles, magazines, and books. 

More important, it probably represents the way you talk to 'people 
about official matters. If so, it will not require you to shift gears when 
>ou start to dictate or write a letter or memorandum You'll simply 
ask yourself, '^If I were talking with this person across the d^k^ or over 
the telephone, how would I say it'^" You^I modifj^ Yiii|ihiy when 
you write, of course For writing can never be quite the same as* speaking. 
But the more nearly it approximates ihougJ)t«^," disciplined sj)eech, the 
better. 



Characteristics of this style 

What distinguishes a communication written in this \tyle from one written 
in govemmentese or gobbledygook? 

1. It lets the receiver know at the outset what it's .about— 
plunges right into the message without a lot of unnecessary 

' windup or rehashing of the incoming document. 

2. It sets the tone (establishes the climate) in the first paragraph 
and carries it throughout the message in^ad of relying on a 
stereotyped "sugar paragraph" at the end.\ 

3. It has a pattern of organization whrch is easy {pr the receiver 
to follow, often give» the answer first and then the reasons'^ 
for it. 

4. It speaks directly to the receiver — prefers the personal pro- 
nouns i^ou, we, they, and (when appropriate) / to the im- 
personal //, the taxpayer, tins agency, and the writer. 
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5. It is expressed m familiar, ever>'day words; does not add to 
the 'complexity of the subject matter by usmg tecljnical or 
other unfamiliar language 

6. It c<>mpresses ideas mto relatively short paragraphs and sen- 
tences (we call them '•bite-sized'')- 

« ^ 

7. It connotes action — u^s action words and direct, "head-on'* 
sentences; prefers the active to the passive voice for most 
sentences. / 

Using these characteristics as a measuring stick, it's^eiasy to see why 
le so-called traditional stvic is not effective. Contrast the . before-and- 
after writing which follows. 



Before and After Letters* 

THEN • • • * 4 

Mr. John Doe 
' 1111 Main Street 
New York, New York 12345 

Dear Mr. Doe : * . " 

Agreeable to your, communication of August 24th, we 
have consulted our actuarial department to. ascertain 
the status oT subject policy. 

Inasmuch ^ your payment on said policy was due on 
August ,^6th aiid this clabbif icat ion carries a 31-day 
grace yd^lause , 'your period of grace does not expire 
untiZ September 20th.' 

Therefor^, permission is hereby granted to delay 
remittance until 'that date. Trusting to hear from 
you by that time, I am ^ '^V ^ • 

« Very truly yourS, 



•NOW 



« « « 



Mr. John Doe * 
1111 Main Street 

New York, New York 12345 ^ , / 

Dear Mr. Doe: * 

I am glad to tell you that your policy (975 123 456) 



♦Used with permission. New York Life Insurance 
4 Company. 
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is still in force. It has a 31-day grace period; so 
you may pay your^August 20 premium a«y ti^^e up to 
September 20. * ' *. 



1 

Sincerely yours. 



BEFORE THE WORKSHOP . . . 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

.We are replying to your letter of June^ 22,, 19 — /and 
recent telephone conversations regarding duplicatj^ 
payments of $11.33. 

Our records indicate" that two (2) payments of Sli.33 

were received and applied to , Account Number 

» and Account Number 



. The adjustment is in process, and 



^ you may expect to receive your refund within the next, 
three (5) weeks. 

We regret the delay xA iteplying to your corre- 
spondence,^ but in lai*ge paperwork operations such 
as ours, it is extremely difficult %o completely 
avoid incidentS;of thijs kind. We will do our uti^ost 
to see that they do not recur and that you will be 
served more promptly and efficiently in the future. 

Very truly yours, ^ 

AFTER THE WORKSHOP ... 

Dear Mr. Do^c ^ ' 

Within three weeks you will receive a refund ^heck 
for $11.33, the amount of the duplicate-payment you 
made on your . 

When jire checked our records, after receiving your 
letter of June 22 and talking with you, we found that 
we had received duplicate payments* , ^ 

Thank you for helping us straighten this meftter out. 

Very truly yours, 

0"i 
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Let»s^ not be too hard on ourselves 

A word in our defense. Many of us worked hard to acquire the tradi- 
tional style And what we hoped to accomphsh v^ah it, we must still 
accomplish with the modem styte 

• One reason we used the third person and its companion — the passive 
voice^waS'to make it clear to the receiver that the rnstructibrl^ and^ 
interpretations were from the Service, not from any one individual in it 
We wanted to make clear also our objectivity in administering and 
interpreting the tax laws. 

We still must do this. But we don't havei to rely on the third 
person, the passive voktc. and a mass of qualifying* words to 
accomplish our objective ^ fact, wc know now that they did 
not accomplish it. , . • 

/ 

We often used hedging instead of direct language to protect the 
Service from those wW- might. intcntionall> or unintentionaflv, mis- 
interpret or misuse our communications 

We still must be discreet But we need to remember the wise 
saying, "A little protective armor saves a ship; too much sinks it 

We must use good judgment in determining when it i^ necessary 
J to use,-qualifving or somewhat vague language and be careful to 
use It sparingly. 

We thought communications from the Government to its citizens 
should be dignified And they should But ouf communications indicate 
that we thought it would be undignified in our writing to admit that we 
\pid made a mistake, to thank a persoa for calling -our attention to the 
i^istake, or to express regret for any inconvenience we might have caused 
Him. ^ 

What we did not take into account is the fine line between dignity 
and pomposity. \or did we consider tJ\at the kind of dijgnity we 
most admire, m an individual or an agency, is a simple, natural 
dignity— of manner and of expression. It is tins kind of dignity wc 
must strive for in our communications. 

.We also seemed not to realize that most people have more 
respect for an individual or an agency which admits to an honest 
mistake and states frankly what action has beer! taken to correct it 
^ Many of our letters now sfjow 4^at we take this view 

We knew that, in many situations, we must be firm and specific, as well 
as courteous. 

Our language, however, often communicated more than firmness 
It caused many honest taxpayers lo feel nhat we thought all 
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taxpayers were searching\ for ways to defraud the Government 
and to wrongfully avoid p^ing their taxes. Many constmed what 
we thought of as firm statements to be threats. , • 

It communicated to soml that the "burden of proof rileant 
proof that they were innocerit of fraud, not proof that they were 
entitled to an exemption or a dependency credit. 

Finally, we tended to rely so heavly on the WEIGHT OF THE LAW 
and on our authority under it that ouj writing did not alwa;y'^ show clearly 
that*we recognize, as an important part of our job, giving taxpayers clear, 
courteous explanations of the law and helping them meet its requirements' 

The "modern style'' is flexible. With it, we can accomplish all that 
we tried to do using the traditional style. All we need now is to adapt 
it to our needs. Doing so will pose some problems for us, but done that 
we can't resolve. 

One problem will be trying to substitute new language and review 
habits for old. Breaking habits pf any kind is hard. It requires sustained, 
disciplined effort And the temptation is ^al^yays present to slip back 'into 
the old, familiar habit. Like th£ cigarette smoker who has no trouble 
"stopping," yet usually starts age in, we have to work not only to acquire 
the new habits but to keep them. 

Perhaps the hardest problem w 11 be to mesh the efforts of all the people- 
involved In the writing process- -the executives, managers, supervisors, 
^d professional employees. Foi though writing (as you know) 'is a 
highly individual activit^, in Gov rnment it is also a group effort. 
p • 

This is the reason the*IRS V^riting Improvement Program includes 
wr^fting workshops for managecs a id supervisors as well as for originators. 
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Unit 2 



Steps in Writing 



The jol? of writing is n\uch like the carrying out of the work assignment 
it represents. Both require you to— 

• Prepare for the task ^ 

• Perform it 

• 'Evaluate it (and, if necessary, make corrections) 

All, three steps are necessary if the job is to be done well and represent 
professional work. 

n 

Planning " ^ 

, Before beginning work on an assignment, you need, of course, to PLAN — 
to pin down the specific purpose of the assignment, decide what needs to 
be done, identify the sources of the information you need, and map QUt 
your course of action. The more complex and significant the assignment, 
the more time and effort {nust be devoted to planning it. But even the 
most routine assignment requires at least minimum planning. 

' V 

So with writing. You must plan before you write or dictate — pin down 

^e purpose of the communication, select only the most pertinent of the 
facts involved, decide how to arrange them for the receiver, and how to 
express them so he will understand them. 



Evaluating 

As you near the end of your work assignment, you evaluate the work 

you've done to be sure you have done everything necessary and done it 

correctly. » . * 

' i» 

The same with writing. Once you have written a communication (in 

draft or in final form), you need to evaluate it to be sure it can be relied 

on to do Its job. You check it to see whether 'it is: ' # 
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Complete (Responsive) 

Correct 

Clear 

Concise ^ ^ 

Approprute in Tone 

Making corrections 

If, after evaluating your work, you find loose ends, gap^, or any errors, 
you make the necessary changes or additions before presenting or sub* 
mitting it. 

This step IS even more necessary in writing, for revising is part of the 
writing process. Few writers arc expert enough to produce a good com- 
munication with their €ffgrft. The more complex ancf significant the 
comgfiunication, the more^essential the revising, or rewriting. Ev^n routine 
writing often requires*%diting, though its being routine means that it is 
not really a ''drst effort." v 

The steps that spell "power" , % 

To ^na}c^•^^ easier to study these steps during the workshops, we expand 
the fesic three to these five: ' ' ^ V 

Plan ^ • " 

- ,^ Organize > 
.'Write (or dictate) 
, EvALUv^TE (appraise) 
.^^*^^EvisE (edit ) or Rewrite 

It's m accident that the initial Ie;jtefs spell POWER' That's to make 
It easy for you to remeniber them and to^remind you that taking these 
five steps wiH^help you pi t more power in your writing. 

4 '^ ' 
Planning the Writing 

Time devoted to planfung 

ture H^re, judgment^^d disciplined effort are necessary — jCidgment in 
taking only the time cjisential to planning, and disciplined effort ip changing 
k been S&tustomed to conscious planning; 



wcJrk habits [f you have n 
Advantages 6f planning 



represents an in'vestment instead of an expendi- 



Whether you, are preparing a letter or a complex report, planning care- 
fully before you write or dictate offers you and your reader many 
advantages; it — ^ 



I ^ Spares \ou the iJistrj,;:iOn v>f :t\\ng \o phrase ideas while you 
arc or^ani/ing >our thinkmg 

2. Enables Vou to concentrate on one tht>ughi#priK:c$s at a time. 

^ 3 Lessens the probabihty of >our omitting' essential facts and 
including unessential ones ^ * 

4'^ncreases the likehhtxxj fihat \our v^ill be logicalh 

^tfanged and clearh exptessed. 

^ Increases the hkclihixxl that»\ouricomniunfcation will do the 
job \{ IS mtcf^ed to do 

6 PcrmiLs vou to maintain a consistent and appropriate tone 
throughout the communication \ 

7. Xavcs time — yours, the ^cretar\'s, supcryj^r's and the 
receiver's. ^ v 



YourjKimary consideration ^the recei^ 

Throughout \our planning-^whethcj \ou are ^itin^ a letter to a tax- 
payer or his Congiessmar^ or wrifmg a mer^andura or an informal report 
to Internal Revenue Service managers — Nour main, consideration should 
be' the person who will* receive the communicati'.Mi. 

' Keeping in mind w^w gets the information will help you — 

1. Consider, froni his pomt of view, the problem or problem- 
situation tliat involves him 

2. Include only information that will be helpful to hinj 

a. Give him only the background loformation that he needs 

b. Give him only as much tedirucai information (references 
to. and quotations from, specific sections of the law. regula- 

^ ' ti^ns. or manual ) as he needs and will comprehend • 

c. Give him only the facts he needs to make decisions or take 
^action * 

Give him only ^hc discussion or explunation necessary to 
help hin^ undersfand and accept your conclusions and or 
r^comAiendations and, if necessary acton th^m. 

^^This is a. major point — requiring judgment and jper^cption 
^Many c'ommunicatiofi^ fail because the wwtef RECORDS 
all the information he has taken into account* in reaching 
his conclusion, instead of COMMUNICATING only the in- 
formation the reader needs 

Decide what approach is best designed- to brifig about the de- 
sired results — what 'none * and what language will be-both 
clear to the reader and appropriate for the situation. 
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Ptanrtinc a rtpiy 



Though planning is planning— just as someone once said that "Pigs is 
pigs "—planning a reply pr^ni> a somewhat different problem than 
planning a cocnmuoication that y^u ongihate 

a Read ihe incoming letter or memorandum carefully, under- 
; ' scoring signi6cant points or makmg marginal netes about 

dhcm CXldlv er^gh. a '^comparison of our replies with the 
V incoming document show? clearly that we <Jo not always 
read the incoming item carefully — wc overlook points 
rafs<^ and ignore questions that should be acknowledged 
if not answered. 

b. Pin the pfoblem down tightly. \Miat EXACTLY is in- 
volved? Look beyond what the writer has said to wh^ 
you. with your greater knowledge of the subjetn, know is 
implied in the situation. Search for "meaning" instead of 
relying solely on the wntten word. 

c Determine \vhai course of action is necessary: exactly what 
needs to be done. \^hat the r©«^iver should be instruct^j^ 
to do, or N^hat wc should tell him we will do or have done. 

d. Consider what pattern of organization will best accomplish 
your purpose; what tone is appropriate; what language 
will be both clear to. the reader and suitable for the situation. 

Planning the communication you originate 

However inadequate the incoming letter or memorandum is, IT^ least 
gives you some idea of what your reader is like and what information Jie 
has and needs. It also gives you a framework for your reply. 

When you originate a communication, however, y6u must rely on 
your experience in similar situations and on your ability to speculate 
about the receiver: 

• how he will use the information 

• how much he already knows about the matter (so you can 
decide how much background information he will need and 
how detailed your discussion or explanation should be) 

(For the lay taxpayer, for example, with little knowledge of 
tax law. even a detailed discussion dnd explartatioivof t|)ib t^h- 
tiical aspects or mlrioacies will be of little hetp^ He ll^^he 
"frame of reference" for it — has nolfiing to relate il4P"^^^^Js 
usually confused more than helped by a lengthy explanation^^ 



• what his "reaction** is likely to be (so you can choose an, 
approach designed to persuade or convince). 

In planning this communication— 

a D^ide EXACTLY what.vou want him to DO or to KNOW 
as a result of \ our communication (hst these pomt$) 

b Plan to give him enough background information and explana- 
tion so he knows not onlv WHAT >ou want but WHY AND 
' WHEN YOU WANT if. 

Organizing. Your Writing 
Organization is a communication tool 

The speaker can use many tools in communicating — language, the 
organization of his material, gestures^ facial expressions, voice inflection, 
and change of pace 

The writer has only two language (word choice) and organization. 
His word choice . is vitally important But the way he organizes the whole 
communication and each of its parts (paragraphs and sentences) is 
equally important. 

In this section, we speak only of organizing the whole communication; 
later sections deal with organizing paragraphs and sentences. 

Organization is for the reader 

Though organizing helps the writer in his thinking, all organiZ4tion is 
for the reader. 

It consists principally of: ' n 
ft 

1. sorting out. from the mass of data or inforn^tion. what the 
reacjer needs 

2. grouping those topics that belong together (these groups later 
become paragr^fphs in letters — suctions in longer documents) 

3. arranging these groupings into an overall pattern that shows 
how each relates to the others and how they add up to a 
conclusion. 

This IS the writer's job The reader is often too unfamiliar with the 
subject matter (and with the way the writer is dealing with U) to do tjie 
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organinng job well. Even if he can, he should not be obliged to do for 
himself what the writer is expected to do as part of his job in the com- 
munication process. 

Techniques of organizing 

When we speak of organizing, we do not mean simply coming up WUh a 
format. Nor do we mean prepanng a formal outhne except for the long, 
complex communication (which requires one). 

Since paragrfiphs show the organizatioii of the document, we are 
referring to the process by vrhich \ou decide how to assemble ideas or 
information oh a given topic into a paragraph and how to arrange these 
paragraphs into a pattern suitable for the type of commuoication and for 
the reader. 

Sounds formidable^? .It need not be. You can select a method (the 
simpler, <he better) that fiu in well with your work habits Here are 
some suggestions that may help: ^ 

1. List the mam points your communication will cover. 

Each will probably become a paragraph unless, during the 
organizing process, >ou find that the point (topic) is too 
heavy to be manageable and needs to be broker] into sub- 
topics. ' ^. 

2. Jot down under each point key words, facte, statements, cita- 
tions, etc., relating to it 1 

Don*t tr>' for a final arrangement at this oovnt, especially if 
you have a number of items Just get themldown under their 
main headings. ^ 1 

3. Next, T9%^ry the items under each mam hiading Put them 
m proper sequence (You can do this by simply numbering 
them.) I 

Remember the natural emphasis points of thi ^paragraph and 
let them work for vo3"^SirU3c points you want to emphasize 
v^here the reader can'rlniss them — at the beginning or the 
' end of the paragraph. 

If your reworking shows you that the ^ topic vs too heavy — 
that youVe includ'ed too much under one heading — come up 
with 'headings for subtopics. Each of them will become a . 
paragraph. 

4/ Finally, decide on paragraph order — on the pattern of organi- 
zation for your letter, memorandum, or report. 
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Patterns of paragraph order 



Although vou have a large \^nct\ of paiierns lo choose from, only the 
three most commonlv used will be highlighted here: 

the logical (problcm-soKing) pattern 
the ps\chological pattern 

the chronological (time-order or narrative) pattern 

The hymnal, or problem-solving, pattern gi\es the answer or the 
conclusion AT THE END of the communication as a climax to Jacts and 
discussions shown earlier 

The psMholo^ical pattern is m reverse order ]t answers the question, 
makes a general statement, or gives the conclusion FIRST and then gives 
supporting facts and the reasoning that led to the conclusion. 

The chronological pattern lists events in the order they have occurred 
or are to occur. 



1. The logical pattern 

This pattern has bjgcome almost traditiorva! w?ith us We use i; not only 
iri most of our reports but m man> of our letters and memos as well. 
Paragraphs in this pattern would follow this kind of sequence: 

Cite authontv for the com- 
munication: 



> 



This refers to your letter of June 
13, 



Identify or restate the ques- 
tion or issue: 

Give pertinent facts* 



I ft which you ask why you are not 
entitled to a dependency credit for 
your daughter . . . 

You indicate that she lives in your 
home and that you pay all her 
expenses except those covered by 
the SlOO which your estranged 
husband sends you each month. 



Cite the governing section 
oir the Code or regula- 

(tions: 

\. 

Dfscirss application of the 
law to this case: 



Section — 
provides . 



of 
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To be entitled to a dependency 
credit, a taxpayer must substan- 
tiate the fact that he contnbuted 
more than 50 percent of the total 
cost of the dependent's support 
during 19 — . 

25 
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""---JGive conclusion or recom- If you have cancelled checks or 
mendaiion: other receipts which show . . . 

please ' send them to us promptly 
so we can reconsider your claim.' 

^ If you have not. please complete 

the enclosed waiver and return . . . 

This arrangement is a written documentation of the wa^' the writer 
thought through the problem He lakes his reader, step by step, from 
the statement of the problem to the conclusion. 

t 

It is an easy pattern for the wniev In fact, he can use it as a guide 
for solving the problem, In couluiesT^stances it has ser\ed both us and 
the receiver well, ^ 

It can. however, p<^e a problem for the receiver who is less interested 
in /lOH' the writer reached the conclusion than in the conclusion itself 
The reader often becomes impatient while following the wnter's reason- 
ing He wants his answer as soon as possible and considers the suspense 
time-consuming. 

Those jvho frequently receive revenue miaterial often avoid this sus- 
pense. They're familiar with the pattern — know where to find the conclu- 
sion. They read the opciling. paragraphs, which give the issue. Then they 
skip ever the intervening matenal to the conclusion or recommendation. 
Finally, they go back and .check the facts and reasoning against the 
wnter's conclusion. 

NMien they do this, they're converting the* logical pattern to the 
psychological one that many reader? prefer. ^ 

2. The psychological pattecn ^ 

A letter in this pattern mi|lh have its paragraphs in this order: , 

Identify the question or is- The dependerlcy credit you claimed 
sue and give the answer or for your daughter was disallowed 
conclusipn at once: . because it was also claimed 'by 

another taxpayer, who has* sub- 
\ mitted information substantiatirfg 

his claim. 

Give the reason or the ^ A dependency credit is allowed 
governing law: the person who is able to. show 

that he contributed more than 50 
percent of the total cost . . . 

Show how It applies in this If you have cancelled checks or 
case: other receipts which show that you 



furnished m'ore than half of the 
suppon. please seiid them to us 
promptly so v»e can reconsider 
your claim. 

If you have no^, please complete, 
the enclosed waiver and return 
it . . . 

The taxpa\er who wants to know the answer to a spccifit question ma\ 
not be interested in the law or even in the undcrhing philosophv He 
may want onK' his answer You save his time and >ou meet his need 
directU when >ou use ihis pattern There is a fringe benefit. Too: \ou 
improve the image of ihe Service when >ou answer the taxpayer's question 
directiv instead of burying it <it the end of a long dissenatioji. 

The flSnager who ines to keep abreast of an increlasing tide of reading 
matter will appreciate this .pattern He can read the opening paragraphs 
and know what >our letter or memorandum is about, who authorized it. 
and what >our conclusion or recommendation is V^ithout reading tl\p 
entire document, he has the .essential information 

The psychological pattern is suited to the followmg types of communi- 
canons: • * 

' Very shon letters 

Very long memos or reports 

Letters that say *'\es" 

Letters on noncontrovePSial^^bjeCls 

It IS ideally suited^to letters that say\>es " If you have good news for 
the reader, give it as early as possible in^the letter In letters that ^mist 
say ''no/' the traditional (logical) pattern may be better The negative 
answer may be more palatable if the reader understands t^e reasons for 
the answer — reasons that he might not read if, he had received the full^ 
force of the /'no" in the first few hnes 

3 The chronological -patten 

Thisjjattem is useful when ideas er information may be presented as a 
senesof events Here, the logical thing — and the easy thing for the reader — 
is to start at the beginning and go straight through to the end. 

This pattern is often used in letters which. answer questions raised by 
the taxpayer or his Congressman about the, progress we are rJlaking in 
auditing a return or in processing a claim for refund 

Often, however, we leave to the last paragraph th5 general statement 
about where we stand at this point. Taking the approach used in the 
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psyphologica] pattern. could jmproNc the letter bv making this state- 
ment first and then tracing the ca^c histor). 
% 

If s a matter of judgment ' ^ 

You \m\\ find no sji ruiCs :o >ou sshcn unc each of ihcse :hree 
patterns You mu^t unc judgmwWi and .mpaih;. ;n whooiing the one bv^st 
suited to ifae comiBuaiCatiun ana lu :nc receiver 

Writing (or Dictating) the Communication 

You have planned '^hj! :q >a; ^nu have Jec.Jed ho-A >ou w i\ arrange 
>our iJcas. Nov. >uu re reaUv lor :he ih.rd sUp — Ar.ant or d.ciat:n»z 

s Try dictating 

Dic:ai:ng v^ur !e:'er> r.r mcmoriinduni^ bo:h .ncrea>e >our produc- 
tion and -mpiL-v. :nj ti'z^i produ.: Wr jrat:> in longhand .> a :.mw- 
conNbming pr(XL>> D'Ca^^-g .an cu: :n.^ !.mc dra^:ica!;> And, bLcaasc 
11 > more lik. 'a.k ng :han ^ir v hSip \uu v,\^r:orri^ poor -at • 12 
habits :hat Niand m :he -AaJ or >.>ur 'Ar,:ng Jj:lc;:> and iirnp:) 

Don t th.nk :hai \ou ma^t ^iciaie a final '.crson o: e\er\ letter or 
memo v^h'le >ou arJ :r»ing \_> ^dd u,c:a\ng :o >our o^her >k :N jnstcad, 
dictate a drafi and u>c i: a.> a -AorN.ng pap-.r -^^ : ^:ia r.-Msj Abandon 
this prJ^Jce once ji^j fee! c.^mtcnab!. .n j.^raiing. reserving it onl> for 
the complex, significant letter, memo. orJTcpcn . ^ , 

The t>ped draft ma> br ng to 1 ght amb.gu::ij>. \jgtje expressjon«./ 
\^ordincss. or other ui;jknc>>e> The rrt>>urc of :,me and of a heaw 
\fcorkload might make >ou he>.'a-e t.^ have a finished pi. vjuct ret\ped to 
.^correct sucb vieakne>>.> But a draft/ \*c problem \lake 'he correc- 
tions—and >ou ma> 'ake the >tep that makes the d.iTerenc. ber^een a 
communica-tjon that almost does the job and one that can be counted on 
to do It. 

Whiie you ^inxXt or dictate 

Whether \ou \^nte or djctate fo lovs ihe^^e >uggc>rions 

1 Stick to sour plan — don't take side excursions 

» 

2 Conccnirate on one thing capturing on paper !hc ideas >ou 
■ included in >our plan. 
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Tr>' to '*talk to the reader" as "you write. If you bog down 
on a sentence, the chances are it*s tr\ing t6 say too much. 
Stop and ask yourself how you would SAY u. Then begin 
again.* , - - * 

4. Listen to your dictation After you have completed your 
' workshop training. Nou'll catch vourscif shppinfg back into 
habit language If sou hear this taking place, quidcly substitute. 
GradaalK.. you uill find yourself re\Lsin^ the letter or memo 
while Nou wnte or dictate.' ^ ' ^ 

A bit of counsel 

E>on*t conscioush appfy venting principles while you wnte or dictate 
Subcon>ciouslv vou v^ill appK them — and that*s good - • 

But if >ou concentxate too much on them, you ttay **free2e" and 
begin thinking more about the writing aself than about your reader 
and the purpose of vour communication fLike the centipede who 
managed ver\ uell until someone asked him wb«:h leg be moved first ) 

As vou v^ork at improving your venting, vou \m1I subconsciously apply 
an K/icreasi;ig number of pnnciples The best time for making these 
improvements is during the next stage — when you evaluate appraise 
your Anting. 4 



Evaiudting (Appraising) the Writing 
Appraising is reviewing, not editing 

App^aismg must precede, editing, just as planning must precede writing 
But appraising and editing are t^^o separate operations 

Appraising venting is like appraising or cntiquing a speech someone 
!S giving, a session an instructor is teaching, or an aadit a co->v'orkcr or 
subordinate is conducting All are meant to be constructive 

In cnnqumg the speech* instruction, or audit, vou look for ways it is 
being done v^ell and for ways it could be improved. In ratmg the total 
effort, vou base >our judgment on stand*ards that have been set up as a 
mcasunng stick As a final^step, you tell ific person v^hosc uork you have 
critiqued about 1^ strengths and suggest specific v^avi he can improve n 

Ehinng your cntiquc. >ou don*t interrupt the speaker, the instructor, 
or the agent a» frequent intervals to tell him whathfe should do difTcrentl) — 
bow you might do it if you were in h*s place. ^ 
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Writing should be appraised in much the same way. ^^^le^ you begin 
your appraisal, dont pick up your pentil and start editing. Read the 
entire document thoughtfully Look for both strengths and weaknesses. 
Decide how voa will rate it in terms of the standards agreed upon. 

Then, and only then, call attention to its strengths and pomt out 
weaknesses that should be corrected in this, or the ne'tt. document. 

(Appraising drafts, your own pr someone else's, is a difeient story 
The wntmg was put m draft form because the wnier 'intended it to be 
reworked Here, appraising and editing come close to mergmg mto a 
Single cperaiion.) 

Benefits of appraising 

Increasing \our skill m appraising \ our own and other people's writing 
wlI pa> dr» dcnOs On the job/ it wJl help you steadily improve the 
quality of your 'Antten communications and show that you are willing 
to a^sun|: responsibility for them In the workshop, and back on the 
job. r; help ycfu ^master wnting prmciples and apply them with 
ever-mcreasmg skill. 

Appraising impro\es your writing because K requires you fo apply 
your analy:ica] skills to the writing job To improve your writing. >ou 
need to be able to see clearly and objectiveh — to recognize not only 
whether it docs the job but N^hy u does or does dot 

Surpnsingly/many of us ha\e not been trai'hed (and have not trained 
ourseltCM tc^ appraise writing critically We need to learn what to look 
for — ho'A to spot words and sentences that threaten clarity, conciseness, 
or appropriate tone \^e also need to identif) the basic wntmg principles 
these \^eaknesses viola'.e so we can apply those principles in correcting 
them. 

Taking pan m appraising other people's N^nting. as well as your own, 
during the workshops will help you: 

1 Jo develop your analytical skill. 

It*v eas'er fand less painful) to appraise someone else's writing 
Vou. can judge it objectively because neither your pnde of 
author'Ship nor your language habits get in your way 

• 2 To learn from writing practices ainl Atyles different from your 
ov^n 

Since there's no one way of writing an effective communica- 
tion or a sentence, studying how others have written and 
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f comparing their writing with your own can give you good 
^ ideas for improving. ^ 

£ To see firsthand how your fellow trainees differ in '-their 
,y interpretation and evaluation of the writing being appraised. 

*' This experience will reinforce your understanding of the nsks 
. ;J every writer runs of haMng readers fail to comprehend his 
* message or react negatively lo what he thought was "good** 
tone. 

4, To find out how others view your v^-riimg. WTien^'Our writing 
IS appraised W> the group, vpu will get p)erhaps the best feed- 
back you have e\er had on the strong and the weak points 
o( your wTiting 

This workshop exp)enence will prepare you to^do a better and more 
objective job of appraising vour writing when you return to your desk. 

On-the iob vs. workshop appraisals 

The main purpose of on-the-job appraisals is to determme whether the 
finished document you are reviewing fyour own or someone else's) can be 
sent out Your aum is to approve it if it.is wuhm the ^^acceptability range " 

On-the-job appraisals can also be used to help the wnter improve his 
wnung skill, proMded carboas of the accepted document are maijced to 
calJ his auenuon to its strengths and 'weaknesses. 

In contrast, workshop appraisals have, as their sole purpose, helping 
the writer impro\e his wntmg and editing skills Letters are not appraised 
m terms of whether they are "within our tolerances*' — but in terms of 
how they can be improved. 

Techn'iQues for appraising • * 

AJl letters, memorandums* reports, etc , should be appraised in terms of: 

PURPOSE— what they're expected to accomplish 
RECEIVER— who gets them - ^ - 

For this reason, the first step in appraismg is to read carefully the 
incoming document, if any'. 

Appraising next moves through these phases: 

Phase 1 — Overall e\aiuation — first-impression appraisal 

Standard- Can the Outgoing document be expected to 
7^' accomplish its purpose in a way that reflects favorably 
on the- Service? 
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/ This is a once-over-lighily appraisal. During it, you 
/ instinctively note the appearance of the material— 

whether its typing is neat, its margins even, the whole 
' a page that invites reading. Youll also "sense" the lone. 
But this IS just a reaction, not an appraisal! 

^ Make a menial note ofn'our observations ^nd cpnsider 
them later when you rate the commumcadon. 

Phase 2 — The basic appraisal 

Standards. Content, organization, wnting style (tone) 

CONTENT —Is Ae letter RESPONSIVE? 

(does It stay with its purpose?) 
—Is it COMPLETE? Is it COR- 
RECT? 

0RGANJlZ.AT10N-^Is the pattern of organization 
^ suitable? 

— Do the several parts (paragraphs 
and sentences) fit mto the pat- 
tern properly'' or wiU some 
Tiave to be relocated? 

WRITTNG STYLE— Is the writing CLEAR? COV- 
> (TONE) ciSE'' 

— Is the style direct, natural, un- 
complicated? 
—Is the TONT APPROPRIATE? 

Phase 3 — Rating the documeru 

Standard The "acceptability scale" 

UNSATISFACTORY (must be revised or rewritten) 

ACCEPTABLE 

FULLY S:ATISFACT0RY 

Identify the factors on which you based your decision 

Phase 4 — The painstaking review ^ 

Standards. See the detailed "Wnting Appraisal Chart," 
page 10 of Unit 1 

This revjew is pan of the "editing process " It pin- 
points specifics that would improve the communication. 
Workshop appraisals emphasize this ^hase because of 
its value as a teaching device. 



Revising or Rewriting 



Let's define terms 

This guide does not distinguish between revising and editing. Both are 
used to refer to minor changes in language or organization that will add to 
the clarity, conciseness, tone, or general effectiveness of the >^iting. 

WTien we speak of rennf/ff^ something, we mean that the original ver- 
sion must" be cast aside No minor adjustments will make it acceptable 
The writer must start from scratch and come up with a new version. 
• 

Why edit? 

The purpose of editing is not simply lb polish what tnay^ already be a 
good piece of writing Rather, it is to make the improvements necessary 
if the writing is to do its job well. 

The primary purpose of editing is to clarify. It accomplishes this by: 

1. conden^ng w>Kjng (compressing meaning into fewer words), 
2"; ^relocating words, sentences, and sometimes paragraphs, or 
3. mserung or substituting words that will be clearer to the reader 
^r that will make the writing read more smoothly. ^ 

Some people liken edmng to pruning. Good pruning is not so much a 
matter of cuttmg out major stems and branches as of cutting a iwig here 
and a small branch ihere, until a clean, vigorous bush emerges, sUipped 
of all small, unproductive branches. 

So with revising or editing. Crisp, clear writing results not necessanly 
because of major revisions but because of the cumulative effect of minor 
revisions, not one of which was, in itself, important. 

The beginning gardener may be appallf^ \ . the .appearance of the 
pruned bush. It may look stark and ugly to him because, unlike the 
experienced gardener, he is unable to see the strength and vigor that 
results from pruning The writer who is unaccustomed to editing may, at 
first, similarly appalled. He may think his edued writing is naked and 
scrawny. Expenence will show hira that it has new strength auu vigor. 

Since editing is an-import^t part of writing, you improve jour writing 
skill as you improve your editmg skill. 

Tips on editing 

The points to v^-atch for during your editorial review ^ire the subjects of 
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later units on effective paragraphs, the language of writing, effective^ 
sentences. The suggestions here will be covered more fully in those sections. ' 

/ Compressing meaning into fewer words — One of the easiest, ways to 
say something in fewer words is to use active verbs instead of passive. 
Instead of saying, "It was recommended by the Director," compress the 
words .to "The Director recommended." Watch for wordy' expressigns, 
such as the event that" instead of **if" Prepositional phrases often 
expand into word vvasters. Check for words that say the same thiiig twice — 
"bnef brochure," for example, or "repeat it ^gain." Watch for waste 
words in such expressions as "give consideration to" instead of "consider." 

Relocating words — Check for misplaced modifiers — those that say 
something you never intended. These modifiers may be single words, 
phrases, or clauses; they may^have such technical names as "squinting" 
modifiers or "danglmg" modifiers. To correct any of these errors, by 
whatever name they use, put the moaifiers as close as possible to the words 
thiy modify. 

Subjects and verbs often get - widely separated, egpecial^'in long 
sentences. Try to keep them together. Often you will find that, by bringing 
the subject and verb together you have made the sentence more direct 
and "head-on." / \ • . 

Inserting or substituting Words that detract from tone nedd 

to W watched Check to be ^re you have not used words with connota-. 
tions that are unpleasant or\vords that imply judgmental instead of 
factual statements. Often you may want to substitute a speqific word 
for a general one. A word that may be clear to you as the writer may 
be unknown to the reader. Check your words to be sure they are clear" 
from his standpoint. 

You will doubtless use all these methods as you edit your drafts. 
However, the one that you will use most is the first^ondensing or 
compressing In doing so. you, will delete some of your expressions or 
perhaps your material. The goal offe^iting is not so much deletion as 
compression — putting the same amount of information into fewer words. 

What to rewrite 

/' / 

Edit your drafts, of course — that's the advanta^e^'of haS^^ing difficult com- 
munication in draft. You can edit to your he^irt's co/itent and turn in 
.finished document that you can be proud of. ' / 

But what al?out the finished letter or mmo. Wh^ must it be revised — 
or, perhaps, rewntten? ' / ^ ^ 

Reviewers and originators, alike have troubl^ with this question. We 
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discussed this in considering wh^her all communications can be expected 
to meet all standards. 

iMost. agree, howevaa*, that the finished document must be revised or 
rewritten if * ^ 

* * • it is oot technically CORRECT 

• it is so INCOMPLETE or UNRESPONSIVE that it wUL not 
do its job ^ - 

• an important point will not be CLEAR 

• the TONE will offend the reader or represent the Service 
^ unfavorably. 

Sometimes only a word, a phrase, a single sentence ifflst be changed, 
mserted, or deleted to overcome the problem. 8% this fact does not lessen 
the importance of making the correction. 

As yon appraise other things you ve written,, you may decide that they 
will be acceptable. But you may itch to change them — to substitute a word 
here, shorten a phrase there. You can't' yielc| tb tetnptation/ Work is 
piling upi time is short. Let these items go — but mark the corrections on 
the carbon you keep. And let the next letter or memo you write on that 
subject be the revision of the Qne ^hat fell short of your expectations. 
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Units . * 

The Language of Writing 

Language principles — an overview 



In written communications we must depend on only two factors to get ^ 
meaning across to readers : 

♦ 

(1) Organization — Material organized into a pattern the reader 

can recognize and follow. 

(2) Language — WordI which will be clear to the reader, con- 

cise within the bounds of courtesy, and. ap- 
propriate for the situation. ^ 

in this unit we will discuss language principles from three points: cfarity, 
conciseness, and appropriate tone. You will recognize, them as part of the 
Appraisal Chart. 



For clarity: 



V. 



— Use everyday words 
— Avoid clear only if known (COIK) language or technical terms 
^ — Use specific words 

— Use words economically 

« 

For conci$enessr^ 

Practice f^P^onomy by: 

— Reducing weighty sentence parts ^) 
— Shortening prepositional phrases 
— Avoiding doublets 
— A voiding overuse of passive-voice •* 
s <^A voiding roundabout expressions 
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For appropriate tone: 



Write for your reader 

— Choos4 words familiar to him 

— Be human : treat him as an individual 

— Show respect for his personal dignity 

— Be aware of the emotional content of words 



For Clarity 



Use everyday^ords * 

Because a written cpmmunication is a substitute for a face-'to-face or 
telephone conversation, wrne as if you were talking to' the reader across 
your desk, l^anguage that is simple, clear, and dignified is suitable for 
both the convention and the written document. Don't use long, blown-up 
words just because your communication is written instead of spoken. Often 
in our attempt to write with dignity we fall into the trap of thinkiag that' 
big words and an inflated style will give our writing the proper tone. 

t Readers do ndt respond favorably to pretentiousness. What we mistakenly 

. call dignity, ihpy call pomposity. 



Don't say 

ACCOMPLISH the project 
ADVISE this office 
AFFORDS US AN .OPPOR- 
'r fUNITY 

AMELIORATE the sixuation 
APPRECL\TE YOUR INFORM- 
ING US 
ASCERTAIN THE FACTS 
ATTEMPT TO PROCURE 
As you DEEM APPROPRIATE: 
EFFECTUATE IMPROVE- 
MENT 

EXPIRATION of the period 
IMPLEMENT the decision 

Initiate action 

RENDER EVERY POSSIBLE 

ASSISTANCE 
TELEPHONIC CONVERSATION 
UTILIZE (UTILIZATION) 
VISITATION 
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Ti^ these 

DO the project 
I Please LET US KNOW 
ALLOWS (PERMITS, LETS) us 

IMPROVE the situati(?n 
Please LET US KNOW 

LEARN, FIND OUT 
TRY TO GET 

As you THiNK ^CONSIDER) 
IMPROVE 

END of tfie period 
CARRY OUT the decision 
BEQTN action 
HELP all we can 

TELEPHONE conversation 

USE 

VISIT 



Avoid ''COIK" language and technical terms 



Every profession or business develops its own specialized vocabulary. 
Its members who speak this language fluently are set apart from the 
great^ajority to whom it is only jargon. If you are writing to another 
member of your profession, there is no'reason why you should not use the 
terms both of you understand. These terms are a kind of shorthand both 
members understand; you can say things much more briefly and exactly 
than you can if you must use the language outside your profession! 

But if you are writing to someone outside this charmed circle, don't 
use the specialized lan^age of your profession unless you are sure he, too, 
understands it^Your language is to him '*COIK" — a word coined from the 
initials of the words "CKar^Only If Known." The computer language 
of data processing is COIK loth^ Administration employee; the jargon of 
the personnel clerk is COIK to the revenue agent. If you must use this 
language in your writing to j)ersons who may not understand it, try to 
explain the. technical. terms. 

Some common words have taken on a specialized meaning for us. 
We understand this meaning, and we assume — falsely in many cases — 
that the reader also knows the meaning. For instance, we say. "The tax 
will be abated " According to the dictionary this can mean either reduced 
or eliminated. Few taxpayers understand the steps and the time involved 
to associate a claim or process a case. When we speak of "making a 
determination," we mean a specialized procedure carrying legal weight 
for the Service. To the taxpayer these words may be only a fancy way of 
saying "making up you^^mind." ' 

Somt of our language comes from the legal vocabulary that is part 
of Revenue's foundation. By all means use the$e terms wh'en you write 
to lawyers; avoid them when you write to lay taxpayers. 

Dpn't say Try these 

r 

We will hold the matter in We will SUSPEND ACTION on 
ABEYANCE ... ^ the case (or TAKE NO FOR- 

^^^y^ THER ACTION UNTIL . . .) 
Use this form IN LIEU of that Use this form' INSTEAD OF that 

one. / one. 
PER annum, diem, etc. A ve^ day, etc. 

'fie i 



The law PRECLUDES ... * Tfie law FORBIDS (does not per- 

mit) 

The ruling, was PROMUL- The ruling was ISSUED . . . 

GATED . . . 

The taxpayer and his SPOUSE . . . The taxpayer and his WIFE 
: , ' (HUSBAND) i 
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Use specific words 



Don'l ihmk \ou must strike all abstract words from \our writing Many 
of the subjects we discuss are abstraci/and to try to express these generali- 
ties in specific words will malfe our (Communications longer and^no clearer. 
If we folloi^' two general prmciples, however, we will do much to make 
our writing more specific 

1. Don*t hide behind blown-up words. 
^2. Be as specific ss you can. 

It is "not alwavs possible to make .clear-cut statements Sometimes 
policy or circumstances require us to urite in generalities. Recognize 
these times and respect them. Don't, on the other hand, write m poly- 
syllabic generalities when there is no need for doing so. 



Don't say 

Authoritative opinion appears to 
indicate a negative attitude . . 

Material submitted herew^ith . . 

Additional identifying informa- 
tion . . . 

The Manual Supplement contg^fis 
authorization . . 



Substantial 
shown . . 



reasons must 



be 



Appropnate promulgation 



Return the form as soon as possi- 
ble .. . 

Advisable (appropnate) steps 
should be taken . . . 



• Try these 

The director does not approve . . . 

Copies of these instructions . . . 

Certified copies of your cdlege 
record . . . 

The Manual Supplement atithor- 
izes . . . 

You must meet these requirements: 

1. 

2. - 

3. 

Distnbution? Reproduction? An- 
nouncement? What do you 
mean? 

Return the form within 15 days 

(Py (date) 

Be specific — fill in the form^ reply 
by June 30, etc. 



These are the expressions that have given government, writers the 
repd'tation for using hedging, protective language — for never making a 
direct statement. 



Use words economically 

Too many words — even simple ones — waste your reader's time and hinder 
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ftis understanding of your message One of the greatest faults of the 
language in our w riling is usmg too much of u. Sometimes omitting the- 
unnecessdr> \vords will sohc the problem, more often. \our goal should 
be compression and not omission 

We need to use restraint in appKing this principle U we pare down 
too enthusia^iicalK what we beiie\e aa^ excess words, wc cun the risk 
of lopping of! some words that arc necjs^arv to make the meaning clear 
10 the reader Worse, wq run the further risk of makmg the writing curt 
and abrupt. It is false cconom\ to sa\e uprds if risk either result Use 
enough words to be Nnh clear and courteous, there will still be enough 
useless ones for sou to tiim awa>. 



For Conciseness 

For instant improvement in >our writing, tr\ some of these techniques 
to shorten and sharpen \our writing. * ' • 

Reduce weighty sentence parts 



(1 ) Change clauses to phrases: 

The Committee w^hich was ap- 
pointed to siud\ these recom- 
mendations h^s a great deal of 
work to do. 

We fonvarded^a form which you 
were (o sign and return to this 
office. 

AVe will expedite -the investigation 
05 soon as the form is returfied 
• to this office. 



The committee appointed to, 

studs T 
The Committee studying . . . ' 

V\e. forwarded a form '/or you to 
sign and return 

Upon receipt of the form, we will 
expedite the invesligalioti. 



<2) Change clauses or phrases to smgle words 

There are certain questions which 
relate to this issue which are 
not discussed in this report. 



Certain relevant questions are not 
discussed in this report. 



The only principle which^ is appli- 
cable ... 

We would like to have you give 
this your prompt attention. 



The only applicable principle . 

0 

Please give this . . ^ 
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. . . which may be of assistance to ... which may help you 
you ... 

Prior to the release of the hand- " Before releasing the handbook 
book .... • 

Shorten prepositional phrases 

A trademark of government writing is^ the long prepositional .phrase 
standing for one word These 'phrases grow oui of a pretentious style, 
indirect phrases, and pass}\e \erbs. If we made no otljer improvement in 
our writing but changmg these long-wmded phrases to single words, both 
writers and readers would benefit 

Don't say ^ Try these 

with respect to the case in the case 

in connectipn with by, in, for, etc. 

despite the fact that although 
in view of the fact that because 
' for the purpose of to, for 

in the majority of jcases usxially 
in the event t^l , if 

on behalf of ^ for ^ 

in order to , 'to * 
during the course of during 

for a period of a year ^ for a year 

Avoid doublets 

^ome of the excess vords in our writing come from saying the same 
thing twic^. We need not say, ^Wc are AT THE PRESENT TIME 
preparing our report." The present tense, "are preparing," says that the 
action is going on now. 

Don't say Try these 

truly relevant information , relevant informaticwi 

a che<;k in the amount of $10 a check for $10 

returns for the years 1973 and 1974 returns for 1973 and 1974 

We must J)ostpone the decision , , We must postpone the decision. 
' until a later date. 



Avoid overuse of the passhre voice 



Curb the tendency of letting too many "it" "and "there*" constructions 



worm their way into >our v^ritmg They help breed passive verbs, which 
detract from the vigor of an> writing, and the> lengthen sentences by a 
***wind-up" introduction Impersonal, passive constructions like these have 
won us the reputation pi vague 'venting and overuse of passive verl^ So 
far as possible, improve this image b\ substituting a person, such as '*we*' 
or or "this ofiBce" for the ''it'' w»ho recommends, believes, or concludes. 



Dont say 

it IS suggested thai you submit . . 

ft IS recommended by this oflBce . . . 

There is no uniform procedure 
joUoweJ by this oflBce . , . 

There is enclosed a copy . . 
There has been mcluded in the 
proposal . . . 



Try these 

Please submit . . 

/ suggest submitting I . 

You mighi submit 

^'e rec^mend^. 

This office recommends . . 

This office follons no uniform 

procedure. 
WeioUow. . . 

Enclosed is a cop}* . . . 
The proposal inclu^fs .. . 



Avoid roundabout constructions 

Another device we use to lengthen sentences is burv'ing verbs in nouns 
Clues to this practice are such words as make, ha\e, hold, or gne. 



Don't say 

We will give consideration to . . . 

make arrangements for a. meet- 
ing . 

. . . give an answer ... 

. . . ho^d a meeting ... 

. , . meets with the approval of . . 

^^makes inquiry regarding . 

. . . make use of . . . 

... is dependent on . . . 



Try these 

We will consider . . 
- . arrange /or a meeting 

. . . answer . . . 
. . meet . . . 

. approves . . 
. . . inquires . . . 
. . . use . . . 
. . depends on . . . 



For Appropriate Tone 



Tone is not an ingredient v^e decide to add or to omit when we write a 
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memo or a letter L ke that oihc- iniangsble, s:\le. tone is built into even- 
thing urite -Th.f. ar^ man;. k:nd^ o{ pn^~~fc: .nsi3na.\ helpful, v^hen 
you gi\c information, sincere u^cn >.>u apoiogize reasonable, utien >ou 
5a\ *-nc**. or finn. '^hcn >ou must >t:ck :o >our guns The kcv to the right 
tone lies m the v^ord APPROPRIATE ' " ' ' 

# 

App-opna-e :o-e .near^^o-j :h.: . ,u -ir-V— vj :ab:c ^or the relation- 
sh.p r>::...vr :he a-.j s.g--— ar.j >u taoie lor '.he purpose for 

y^h.ch :he Jocuruen: :> -a: ven. Taj aJj.i ona: :ac:or> toiind in 'M tone 
of an> z:minurjzj.:.cn are c(x.r.cs> and ob;ec:i\.ty 

The^:one of :.our -ah: ng*re-.e2:> 'he v.a> >o. :he ur.ier. see the sitiA- 
J. wUii>j^_ ^^.x.^.n .ca are ans-A^rng too e^ementan to 
bother -Ajth :he lo-e of \ cut :e::cr , r me-io ma> be abrupt or paironizing 
If >oL :e: >our :mag ny.ion arc >L.ur vmr>-:h; ru.n a'Aa\ w-h \our better 
judcmen:. y ur.repi;. rr.as v'cv.ercor.e a^d lack objecriv^iiv 'if vou are 
thoroughh ^teep.ed in ihe h-:or, .^f :r.e C2>c. :he tc^c of %our letter 
ma> ccK) :h.: nf the regu!a:icn> I: r.c .m^l] :a>k to vs-te a communi- 
canon !ha: ha^ appropr..:e :cr* Ajj :o t;**^ fne funher restnction that 
must re ; on (>ni> WORDS appr^r a:e ':one, dnd you begia to 
understand 'Ah; ih:^ ;s a problem area 

Here are some sugge^i.^ns for help.ng >ou achieve appropriate tone 
m )oQr writing. 

Write for your reader 

This cardinal principle of eflcc: %e communication cjnnot be separated 
from tone Because y>ur -Arricn com-fiunication must 'meet and deal" 
^vjth ibcTeader. appiv the same vommuniLjiion prmcipk^ sou automatical- 
1> u^e m a face-to-f-ce con%.r>a:i.)P F.>r ex,imple. at :he very begmnmg 
of d ijiCLting. an inter.. e'A or a .onter^nce a. vet <ne tone for thc^v^hole 
session We expresv apprec:a:.->n rr.nu P.ece^sar>, apolog)-. or express 
concern We should do th^ >anu eari> ^n 'he v^r;:ten communication. 



You improve 'he tone of \our -Arfnc \ou improve its responsiveness 
If the document g.\e> ^or-.^- ^w^^'^k nu^rmy.nn related ^^^cificalh to 
the purpose ^nd to ihe receiver, the chance, arc that thtto^e will be 
appropriate. 




Choose words the reader will understand 

•■Using unfamihar iang-iface advLr>el> afTectv tone a'^ well a^ claritv If 
the reader fceU tha: he ?s King lenc^r.d t j'ked down to or treated like 
a siatrstic. his emotional reaction ma> block an> attempt to understand 
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the message in the wriiien words, No longer will fie make the effort 
necessafv to translate the unfamiliar language into familiar terms. 

Speaking the language the reader understands is not. onJy a gesture 
of courtes), it is a key to msunng'ihat vour commuoicauon wiil accom- 
phsh its purpose. 



Be human 

Are government enters people'^ Readers of our letters, memos, reports, 
etc. have not^alv^ays been >"urc For >ears we have tncd to make our 
communications impersonal ma> have overdone jt. The v^orld con- 
sists enlirelv of agencies polices. laxpavers. laNvs. and "it" — especialiv 
"it " The taxpaver reading a ^ctter from the Service needs to know that a 
person has considered his problem and that a person has wnlten the 
ansv^er he receives Wc can be objective ^Mthoui being coldly impersonal. 

* . The caiegorv into v^hich v^e lump the largest number of people is that 
of **taxpa>ers The taxpaver reading tne letter vou v^nte may not realize 
that he. too. is m (his ca:egor> Don't tell him. 'Taxpavers are required 
to . " Instead, v^rite/to him "You mus: , " Don't refer to "the 
dependents m th^s case**', sav "vou/ children"' or "vour parents" 

Humanized letters are not chummv. undignified letters; they are. rather, 
leners that, show counesv to the reader and interest m his problem Use 
human terms Don't be afraid to sav you or your or and / Rearrange 
^•our thinking and >our writing to emphasize the reader instead of the 
Service. 

Don't say Try these 

We refer to your letter\ . . Thank you for your letter . . . 

An amended return k/// ha\'e to you'must file an amended re- 
be filed . . ' turn . . 

lye M2^h Publication 5020. v^hich You may find the enclosed pam- 
descnbes the medical and den- phle: helpixd It exptains which 
tal expenses v^hich mav be medical and dental expenses vow 
claimed on income tax returns may deduct from your income 

tax return 

Put people into vour writing bv avoiding the impersonal •*it" that 
introduces a passive verb — *'!t is believed." "it is recommended." or '*il 
is stated." 

- Not But 
It is requested lliat this office be Please send '^s i^ree copies. 

furnished three copies. ' 
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Mot But 
It is' recommended thai ever>* ef- - We recommend xxy'mgxo , , 
fort be made to . . 



Keep on an even keel 

Government writing must be objective It must be factual, fair, im- 
panial Choose words that reinforce ibese charactensucs 

Knov^ the difference bet'^een a factual and a judgnientaJ statement 
If ue ^a>. "He d^d not sjgn the forrn." we are malcin^ a factual state- 
ment If. however, we sa>. "He faded to sign the form/' we are makmg 
a iad?men{al statement B> our choice of the word ' faiied** we destrov 
the illusion of objectiMt) we tr> to create, this word savs that we have 
aireadv aaed^ judge and jun 

reasonable We can disagree without bemg disagreeable If >ou 
must sav "no.'" explain why A 'no'* wrJiout reasons often leads to 
repeat correspondence 

If we have made a mistake., admit it and apologize I>on*t overjustif>' 
the reasons fnr the mistake, or fwhat is worse) ignore them Avoid 
defensive s:atcments that implv a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude. 

Handle with care 

r 

Accept the fact that not ail readers will get from the words in your 
writing the meaning vou thought vou expressed We cannot always fore- 
see what emotional impact a word will have: the best we can do is to 
recognize common danger signals and fry to avoid them 

Watch out for words ic vour writing that point to the reader and say, 
"You were wrong You didn't understand Yqu didn't do wha^ >ou 
were supposed to do " Be espeaalK careful about labels Perhaps yoi^ 
see no difference between '"taxpavers who are delinquent m filing returns" 
and "delinquent taxpavers^ Perhaps you prefer the second, shorter form 
Your correspondent, however, may react unfavorably to being labelled a / 
''delmquent " 

If vou have a choice, use the positive rather than the negative way 
of saving something For example. ''It is our policv not to keep the office 
open e^enmgs except on Mondav" is a negative way to say, ''We have 
set ever) Monday evening aside to help taxpsyers commg to our office." 

Be careful about using, words that imply cnticLsm or doubt of the ^ 
laxpaver's intelligence or honesty. One word, perhaps one of our habit- 
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v»ot6s such as claimed, alleged or oh\iousi\, can spoil the tone of a 
leiier, memo, or repon 

Be tactful Don't order :hc reader to t^ke an action if \ou can ju?»t as 
easilN request or suggest tha: he do so Exp.a.n UH-\T i!» v^rone. not 
N\ HO IS wrong 

^ The closing pan of this uaj. called * Uha: Our Neighbors Are Doing.** 
proNides excellent il]ub:ra:<cnb uf tipproprrdte tone 

« 

What Our Neighbors Are Doing 

There's an old >tor> jbou: a rcx>^:c: v^ho ru>hed mio the chicken) ard 
one da>. called dV the hvCN around h'rxi. a.nd ^aid "Come uith me. girls. 
1 ha\e something to s.ho*A vou He leu the \sa\ cut of the >ard. across 
the meadoW' and the cornfield until he came to the fence which separated 
the fjrm frorrj j ne ghtxu:ng o>:nch farm On the other side of the fence 
la\ a huge ^Ntrith e-gg Po-niing tu the t^ter sdid. **\ow. girls. I'm 
not comp.jjn;ng I ju^t 'Ajnt >ou to kno\\ -a hat our neighbor^ are doing'"* 

Sometime^ *ac profit rrum >je:ng 'Aha' our nc.ghhors are doing, par- 
t'cular^ if 'their prv^blt-ms are Nome'^h^t 'ike our own Uc ma\ not waat 
to do exact!) a?> the> ha\e dc^ne but wc ma) get jdeas that jielp us come 
up w;:h something of our own 

Don't be tone deaf 

The u:c!ionar) defines *iact" ^> del-cate skill in saving or doing just the 
appropriate thing under given circumstances \ er) ofter^when we recede 
a stup d or na^t) letter, it t.ike^ patience plus to repl) courteousl) and 
kmdl) But an) person who cannot maintain sdf-control under tr)ing 
C!rcifrrr5:ances has no place in the Internal Revenue Service 

In e\er) humjn re'a'ionship. there will be understanding, nonunder- 
standing. and misunderstanding Recognize this fact and remain objective 
and vcrene Seek understanding Explain what's n^hi instead of arguing 
nho's right Nl* venule a po son pen Vou Will ne\Qr improve )our position 
h\ writing s(>me'hing nast) Wm )our point b) taking issue without being 
antagonistic Get action h) d:spk3)ing understanding and by using adroit 
pefiUa^iVcne^iS Practical!) ever) situation that arises offers an opportunity 
to use tact in some degree, mistakes must be corrected, requests refused; 
misunderstandings smoothed out. and drastic action justified. 

Here are a few ''Winners and Sinners" from material subniitted by 
field offices " ^ 
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SITUATION 



A corporate officer mails his personal check to the district office IQ pa> 
a corporation income tax account The check is not accompanied by a 
bill and cannot be identified A dehnquent account is issued A notice is 
mail^ to the corporation, which provokes an irate letter to the Service. 
We -then repl>:^ 

TACTLESS 
Gentlemen: 

Tou neglected to include the corporation tax notice with your check As 
>ou will note from the reverse of vour notice, you were supposed to return 
the notice with your pavment. Since >ou failed to do so. ue hg^ no wav 
of kncttving the account to which the check should be credited ^ ^ 

TACTFUL 
Gentlemen. 

\Vhen Mr. Doe's persona*%heck was received in our*'x District Office^ 
we did not find the corporatio'n tax btli which was to have come with the 
payment, so we did not know how to sppiv it 

However. \out letter of June 1 gave us just the information we needed 
* - to mark your account "Paid m full " 

SITU A TIGS 

Ta;;paycr received a dehnquencv notice and writes the Revenue officer 
inquinng about the assessment. 

TACTLESS, ' 
Dear Madam: 

It should be noted that the msjnictions state that FICA taxes' withheld 

during the month must be deposited b> the 15th of the following month 

Since vou failed to deposit the taxes withheld for Julv b> the due date, 

.August 15. and did not send them until .August 27. we are penalizing vou 

5 percent of the amount of the underpavment. 
t 

Please sec that this check reaches us bv return mail 

TACTFUL 

Dear Mrs • 

Thank >ou for the opportunitv to explain your tax bill. 

You have probablv overlooked the requirement of law that the tax 
withheld during ihe first two months of a calendar quarter be deposited 
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within 15 days after the close of each month. Penalties are provided for 
late deposits. The rate is 5 percent of the amount of the ujpderpaymeat. 

The tax you withheld for August, which was t^o be depositetf on September 
15, was actually deposited September 27 So $i4,64/was added to your 
bill. 

If you Will send us your check for this amoiMt, your account will be 
placed m balance at once. 

Very truly yours, 

SITUATION: 

A taxpayer com^ains about not receiving^ his refund and fwinis out that 
once when he owed iax the revenue 'o^Scer was quick to collect 

TACTLESS: 
My dear Sir: 

1 have received your undated letter advising me of your irritation because 
you have not received your mjpome tax refund. Since you failed to fiJl out 
a change of address card at the Post Office when you moved, it is 
unreasonable to expect that we would be in a position to deliver your 
check. ^ ^ ^ \ 

1 am, however, referring your letter to the X District <Sffice.for-8pp^riate 
action. ^ 

Very truly yours. 



TACTFUL: ^ 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

We were glad to receive your letter giving us your new ^(Jress because 
your refund check, which was mailed to the address shown on your 
income tax retura, was sent back marked "unclaimed." 

Your letter has been referred to our X District Office, and you will be 
glad to know that you^ check \vill be remailed within ten days. 

Sincerely yours. 

Positive vs. Negative letters 

NEGATIVE: , 

Dear Mr. Doc: ' 

We cannot comply with your request of February 10 that we station one 



of our fujl-tiipd empIo>^es «t the V.A. Hospital to assist your employees 
with their income tax returns: Jn rejecting your request, we should like to 
point out that we never give suCh service, since, under our present policy, 
we are prohibited from doing so. ^ 

Very truly yours, - 

^ Can yotf imagine^ how Mr. Doe felt about the Service after reading this 
vi^ter? After that, revenue officers probably found an unfnendly per- 
sdbnel s^jction, which made it extremely difficult to get. cooperation on 
Notice o^Levy, interviews with VA employees, and other official business. 

POSITIVE: Q * " / 

D||irMr. Doe: ^ » ' 

Your letter of February lO^ows that you are interested in seeing that 
your employees fi'e correct income tax returns and we want to be as 
helpful as possible. Our limited personnel has been tied up with enforce- 
ment duties^ but we tave? managed to set aside every Monday morning 
'"for the assistance of taxpayers. 

We have^ another pUn in mind which may give us a chance to be more 
helpful. An Internal Revenue Agent Instructor will conduct an eight-hour 
training course ^for designated representatives of large firms^in this area 
at 8:00 a.m., February 24, at the local Auditorium. The training should 
qualify those representatives to assist employees in preparing income tax 
returns involving simple problems. * J^fi^ 

You are cordially invited to send a repre^B^e. If you believe this 
plan will benefit you, pleaSe let me know the name of your representa^ve. 



Remember 




, Sincerely yours, 



Thai no letter is so discourteous as to justify a discourteous answer from 
the Service. V - 

That the correspondent who It^si^sts on Writing letters of the I-gave- 
him-a-piece-of-my-mirid 4ype has no . place in the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

That a discourteous letter i^ a permanent record of the -writer and the 
Service; it is an everlasting monument to the writer's discourtesy 



Effective Paragraphs 



Paragraphing has already been covered, to some extent, in "Organizing 
Your Wniing''^ (in Unit 2). There, two main points were covered: iden- 
tifying the main points, or topics, that will be developed into paragraphs, 
and determining ^e order, or sequence, of the psragraphs that make up 
the written communication. i 

Five more points will be covered in this unit: 

L Getting started— writing opening paragraphs that get your 
letter, memo, of report off to a good start 

2. Developirfg the paragraph 

3. Paragraph length » ♦ 

4. Paragraph linkage 

5. The art of stopping — writing good closing paragraphs 

Getting Started— The Opening Paragraph 

Let's begin at a logical place — the opening paragraph offa letter or 

memorandum. Many writers have a hard time getting started*unless they 

can rely on a stock paragraph. « 
« 

Most stock openings do little more than tell the reader that the. Postal 
Service has done its usual job and that we did, in fact, receive his letter 
or memo — no surprise to him, since we're answering it. These paragraphs 
often go on' to repeat a* good portion of what the reader told us in 
letter or memo. ^ 

These openings are seldom ungrammatical or otherwise^ incorrect. 
But they frequently lack directness ^nd vigor. Worse, they don't do well 
what a^ood opening paragrapj^phould do: 

1 . Identify the incoming ^rrespondence unobstrusively; 
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' 2. Pknge right into the message; contribute something of value 
to it; and - , ^ 

3. Set the tone and establish the style of the reply. 
Identify the incoming correspondence " 

We do, of course, need to pin down which letter or memorandum we are 
answering. But we can do this without making the identification the main 
topic of our opening paragraph. Wheft we put a statement in the^ main 
clause of a sentence, we tell our readers, ^This \% the important idea." 
When we put the same thought into-a secondary clause, we say, '^This is 
a miaor part of the main idea." Put references to the date of the incom- 
ing communication into subordinate constructions (which clauses, for 
instance). 

Not: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of August 29, re- 
galing refund of an overpayment of yourOS — ^income tax. 

Bu^j Upon receiving your memo of August 59, we checked our 
records and found ... 

Or: Within ten dayAr two weeks you should receive the income 
tax refund which you asked about in your letter of August 



Contribute something to the message 

A 

When men wore lace on their coat sleeves, the buttons near the cuffs were* 
useful and necessary. It has been a long time since we have seen any lace 
on a man's coat sleeve— but the buttons are still there. Many of our open- 
ing paragraphs are, like these buttons, useless reminders of a former era. 
Too often the only purpose they serve is to teU the reader that his message 
has been received. The opening paragraph should- be the fir^t unit of a 
planned, well-built reply. Don't waste the strategic position of a beginnine 
on a useless frill. ^ 

Use the opening paragraph -to let the reader know what the writing is 
about. If you let him know the purjJbse of the letter, memorandum, 
or report before you give the details, the details will fall in proper 
place, ^he reader will be spared the nece^ity of rereading, and your 
message is more likely to be understood Besides — courtesy requires this 
consideration of the reader's time. 

The opening line is a good place to thpnk the reader, if that is called 
r; to let him know you are sending him materials bearing on his 
probiMi; to insyer his question. / 
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• We are most happy to make available to you copies of the Basic 
IncOTie Tax Law text and the Advanced Income Tax Law 
text, which you requested of the Commissioner in your letter to 
him dated June 25. 19 — . 



• We were glad to get the^information you sent in your letter of 
December 3. * 

• Thank you for your letter of May 19. OR The pan^Jilets you 
inquired about in your letter of May 19 will be mailed on 
June 25. 

• *As you requested m your memorandum of May 16, we have 
checked on the progress being made on . . . 



This direct appm^ach in the first paragraph does more than s^iorten your 
memo or letter or~Tay the foundation fo^what follows. The opening 
paragraph establishes the tone. Don't rely on the closing paragraph to set 
the tone; that's too late. Your opening paragraph is the place m which to 
sound the note for the tone of your commutiication. 

Let the reader know that a person (not a- government agency) has 
read his letter and that a person (not a government agency) is replying 
to him. Mention your reader or refer to his proWem. Use "yo"," more 
often than you use "1/* ''we," or "this office." You need not (in fact, 
should not) go the extrenjfeof being chummy or, ov«ly solicitous; you 
should, however, wnte ^''jfcrson-to-person" and not "station-to-station." 

Not: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of June 5 in which 
you asked whether of) not thisNagency was in a position to 
supply ten copies of the boolaet "Your Federal Income 



But: Enclosed are the 10 copies of Your Federal Income Tax 
which you requested on June 5. 

Look for^e silver lining 



The tone of your letter or memo is hkely to be better if you can approach 
the subject positively instead of negatively Sometimes we need to re- 
arrange only a few words to turn a negative approach into a positive one: 
sometimes our thinking, too, needs rearranging. The negative connotations 
of some words can spread their tone to entire phrases — perhaps to the 
entire letter. If you have good news for your reader, let him know right 




Tax." 



away: 
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"You should receive your income lax refund within the* next four 
weeks/' 

If you cannot give him all the wXormation or materials be wants, tell 
him first what you can do 

Not: I am sorry to tell aou that we cannot. send you the 500 
copies of Training No 1000 which you requested We will 
be unable to fill any requisitions until we receive reprints 
now on order. We mailed you today the 250 copies of 
Traming No 500 which you also requested 

But. Today we mailed you the 250 copies of Trainmg'Nct. 500 
which you requested As spon as we receive the reprints 
now on order for Training No. 1000. we shall send you 500 
copies. You should have them withirj/TTte next two weeks. 

Not: It is not our pohcy to keep the oflfioTopen evenings except oa 
Monday. / 

But: Every Monday evening is set^ide to 4ielp those taxpayers 
who need advice. 

Don't waste time 

Yes, we expect an opening paragraph to do a great deal Fjiflhermore, 
a good opening paragraph must do aJI these things briefly— in as few 
words as possible. 

Long paragraphs discourage reading. And a long paragraph at the 
very beginning cuts in half its chances of being readr Save these longer 
^units for your later discussions of details. Usually, you need not fill thfe 
opening part of your written communication by restating all (he facts in 
the document you are answering, if someone asks you a quastion during a 
conversation, you rarely find 4t necessary to repeat the cjuestion before you 
answer it. ^ 

There are exceptions, of course. Sometimes.-'especially m determina- 
tion' and in ruling letters, we must repeat enough' of the incoming letter 
to make unmistakably cfear ihe facts on which we base our reply. Even 
in these letters, however, our opening paragraph should contain an 
"abstract" of this information, not a direct quote of everything the tax- 
payer said in his letter. 

Notice the length of these opening paragraphs Do they adentify the 
subject — but not too obviously? Do they **get right into" the writing, 
contributing something to the whole? Will the tone add or detract to 
the image of the Service? 
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I am pleased at your reactions to our distribution of this material. 

At the direction of Mr. Doe, ^^ssisjant Director, I am referring 
the attached file to you for comment The question at issu^ is . . . 

The circular about which you asked in your letter of May 1 is 
ready for release. 

Foliowiijg is a checklist for opening paragraphs. Measure some of your 
beginnings in things you have written again^ this list. How effective are 
your opening paragraphs? 

« 

Checklist for the Opening Paragraph 

The DOs and DON'Ts of getting off to a good start— 
DO... 

1 Plan >our opening paragraph when you plan the body of your 
letter, memo, or report. 

2. Set the tone. 

a. Take the positive, or affirmative approach (whenever pos- 
sible) rather than the negative. 

b. Use "you'' more often than "we/' ''this oflfice." 

c. Mention your reade^ refer specifically to his problem. 

3. Say something worthvmle about the subject of your com- 
munication. 

4. Subordmate the reference to the date of the incoming letter or 
memorandunn by putting it ifi a phrase or a subordinate clause. 

5. Write naturally and simply, avoiding stereotypy and over- 
formal expressions. < 

6. Make the opening paragraph clear, concise, and ftatural. 
f7. Keep the opening paragraph as short as possible. * 

DON>f~ • , 

1 U^e the negative approach when a rearrangement of words 
; will make the approach positive. 

2. Devote the entire paragraph to a ''rehashing" of the mcommg 
document 

3. Overburdennhe reader with too mucH detail in the first para- 
graph, especially detail abo»l the organizational structure of 
the agency. 

4 Use such openings as "Reference is made to your letter'* and 
"Receipt is acknowledged of your letter." 
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^ 5. Use participial expressions to excess— ^^Referring to your 
letter of the 26th . . "or ••Confirming your teiegram of today's 
date . . r Check to be sure that the pamciples don'i dangle 

\6. Use a first paragraph consistrng of a nonstop sentence. 



Paragraph Development 

Once we have decided what pattern to use in arranging our material, w^ 
are faced with the problem of writing the individual paragraphs that 
-make up the pattern How do we go about developing a paragraph? " 

Each paragraph is a problem in organization. It must be logically 
arrarfged; it must fit in with what precedes and what foUows it; and it 
must contribute something to move the writing forward. 

The backbone of any paragraph is the topic sentence— a statement 
of ^vhat the paragraph is about. Making your first sentence in each 
paragraph the topic sentence will help you, the wnter, stick to the subjectj 
it will also help your reader get a quick outline of the communication 
without reading every word. There is no rule, however, that says the 
topic sentence must come at the first of the paragraph, it can as well be 
in the middle or 3t4he end. 

The topic sentence in the following paragraphs is underhned: 
Paragraph No. 1 

Any dealer who is primarily a wholesaler must enter i n his record 
of receipts all the Specified information about all dist'illed s pirits 
physically received at his premises. Spirits transferred to his retail 
department must be posted to the record of dispositions in accord- 
ance with Section 194.231. Each record of disposition must be 
supponed by corresponding delivery receipts fully cfescribmg the 
spints and signed by the consignee or his agent, or by a copy of a 
bill of lading showing delivery to a common earner 

Paragraph No. 2 

When books and records are lost or destroye d, your Federal 
^^1^^— ^jL— '^.g^^L^iLj^^ pre pared from the best avail able 
information. You ma} use duplicates of rtceipts, invoicesTbank 
statements, and other creditable evidence to establish your income 
and expenses, an^ you should be prepared to show that the relprn 
IS substantially correct under Uie circumstances. 
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Paragraph No. 3 

Do Noii knou ot an> large indubtridl opganizaiion that has not 
de\clope"d a training program ' The buccebb of X McTlors, V Chem- 
icals. Z Machine^ — to name a tevv — depends upon the abilities of 
men and women m a dozen profession^ You raa\ be sure that 
although ihe^v wnipio\vL> are v.elj quaiiHed in their particular 
jobs, their education i> iiot permitted to btand still Trainmg 
Magazme keep^ abrfast of technicaJ advances. 

Paragraph No. 4 

1 h^ b'd^ic problem in h:^ .nC'^T^c tax ca^e wa^ to determine the 
am'jun: it :in> . eould u^daC'. as the re^alt of the total destruc- 
tion ot a houN> b. nrL Mr Ta\pa\er'b conivjntion is th^\t the 
inwunu :a\ c.^Ui,:.on for the lo^^ ^tjuuld be based upon its fair 
nurivLi \ aluj a: :n'w lime ot ihe nre On the other hand, the 
Inurna! Rw^lhuw Ser\ ^e rici^\.s that the amount of the loss 
c.JUHj.nn: jXL'.wd 'he amuuni Mr TaApa\er paid for the house, 
le^^ 'Hw .iin.^un: hw rjc.'i»^a :rom :he insurance compan;. As 
<a:^C .n . u: .jfii^r lerer ^ puvUrn bas^-d on the pro- 
Msions oi s.j^on^ 23* J). 23h^ and 113(b) of the IRC \vhich 
>pLcii'i^jii> w■Tj:^t>i^ :he aniouii: inai-mav be allo\ved as a deduc- 
/t^n a ios> oi this kind 

l-y^Tx ^en'w'nLC 'n 's\j p.iragrapn n.u-t v^cuk :oWrard de\ eloping the 
:hi<<ugh: w\rr>s^.J .n "ij '"p w ^.niLfue Don : expect \our reader to bu\ 
\\.hui \iu sj\ ;n J :'>pK ^.rf'viK. <'.i:n<<u: N^.me NpLcitics to back it up 

You ma\ d.^w'iop \our paragraph b\ examples, as No 2 and No 3 
do \ ou J^lm-w or ^xplain turfn^r \^ha^ \our topic sentence means 
I Ar-'.er \i> I .xp'a,•■l^ .il: t.l -p. ^. tied inlormaMon" and "'diNtiiied 
Npifits \(»u mj> ^nlarx on r'^e ^uf^je^' ot \uur lopK ^enierue b\ coni- 
parmg i: or .nn"rj^"jng i\ ahH Mnn-jihing as the writer of No 4 did 

\n(>:h^r k.> p.iragraph JL^^lopnient 1n oiil of the standards we 
have nieni.tMKJ earner L.mipLiLnv>s (nve \our KaJer enough intorma- 
tinn m 'he p.iragr.iph to hijk. tLm U^l that \nu na'.e con\ Ir)k'ingly 
supp'>r'cj the th.^i^ \our 'np-.^ statement 

Perhaps the paragraph >i'U are .^rnng t^li^ natural!) into a chrono- 
loiijcal pattern Ih n tUf'w?^ happens in Nk'wtchmg the haLkgft)und of a ease 
or a law or in H lulling narrative re ports The development oi vour para- 
graph w plani -wd lor )ou h-^re beg n at the begmning and follow :he stor\ 
m a straight line the end Doing this mav take careful planning.^ for 
there are aiwav> ye^ondarv issues that tempt us to digress and expound 
on I hem at the expense of the main theme 
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. In developing paragraphs we need to remember that there are two 
natural emphasis pc^mts— the beginning and the end Putting the topic 
sentence in one of these choice spots automatically insures top billi>ig for it 
if you begin with a topic sentience, use the closing sentence — the hsi one 
to hit the reader's eye— as the one in which you put \our mo^ytelluig 
point. ' ' 

In summarv. there is no one nght way to develop a paragraph Your 
approach to the subject, the pattern of arrangement >ou have chosen, 
and your knowledge of \our readers need will jdetermine the method 
you choose to develop each paragraph. 



Paragraph Length 

^There is no way to measure the correct length of a paragraph We cannot 
'sa\ thai all paragraphs must be not more than ten lines or less than three 
The length depends on the job the paragraph has to do We might do 
worse than use as a measuring stick Lincoln's reported answer. ''Long 
enough to reach the ground'^ when he was aiked how long a man's legs 
should be. 

N\e can. however, make the general statement that paragraphs should 
usually be short ReadersUell Os that long paragraphs. panicularl> at the 
beginning of a letter or nlemorandum, are both forbidding and difficult 
to read aljd understand Because the long paragraph has come to be 
almost a trademark of Revenue writing, we must train ourselves to^'see 
wa\s to turn these overloni units into bite-sized pieces. 

Look for wa>s to divide Vour material naturally For example, if >ou 
ha\e several lopic^ to 'discuis/ write a short introductory covering para- 
graph Then discuss each in 1^ separate shon paragraph If >6u fmd >ou 
halK" several of these paragraph**, you can pull them together in a sum- 
mary paragraph at the end. 

^ Example 

The Service recognizes five tests that must bcj covering 
met if a taxpayer is to be allowed credit for a( paragraph 
dependent. j 

The first test is . . . \ 

The next is < / short 

The third is I explanatory 

The fourth is . . • ' I paragraph * 

The final test ] 

fit 




Even though a taxpayer meets four of these] 
tests, that is not enough. He must satisfy all I ftimmary 
five requirements before he may claim an ex-| paragraph 
emption for his dependent. j 

Another possible division of material is that of affirmative and nega- 
tive If both vieus are to be discussed, put the affirmative section into 
one paragraph and the negative into another. 

If a series of conditions or exceptions contribute to the length of the 
paragraph, consider using itemization, a form of parallelism in which 
similar items are listed m similar grammaucal form. 

To make itemizing effective, apply these principles: 

1. Number each item consecutively 

2. Indent so that the items are set apart from the body of the 
writing. 

3. Provide a clear "covering Statement that/ applies to each of 
the Items. 



4. Begin each item with the same grammaticai^construction. 

parallel ii 

Example 



5. Include only items that are parallel in thought. 



NbT: 

You must prepare an abstract card. The abstracts are to be 
prepared with No. 2 lead pencil. The right portion should be 
left blank. Enter money items in thousands of dollars, and all 
completed cards should be verified. 

.BUT: 

Please f^ollow this procedure. 

1. ^.Prepare an abstract card with a No. 2 pencil. 

2. teW the right portion blank. 

3. Enter money items in thousands of dollars. 

4. Verify all completed cards. 



Be careful 

Don't fall into the trap of thinking that all long paragraphs are bad and, 
conversely* that all short paragraphs are good. A series of one-sentence 
paragraphs can be just as ineffective as a one-page paragraph. What we 
'need is a combination of long and short paragraphs. 
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Use the short paragraph wisely Use^it more often than the long para- 
graph, but avoid the staccato effect of too many short paragraphs; com- 
bine them if they are at all related And for the topic that >ou want to 
emphasize, put it m the very short paragraph you have reserved for this 
purpose. 



Paragraph Linkage 

The problem of getting from one sentence or from one paragraph to 
another lb one we often dismiss* hghtl> W c believe because we are thmking 
clearly as we write, we are also writing ckavi. Such, however, is not 
alwa>s the case Gaps in thoughts between sentences arid between para- 
graphs lose more readers than any other flaw. And the means we have to 
correct this flaw is called linking words. 

Think of the reader of your letter, memo, or report as if he were start- 
ing on a journey He needs Vo know where he is going and then be guided 
step by step through to the journey's end. Or think of him as a blindfolded 
person you are leadmg through a strange house. You guide him and tell 
him what is coming next, you don't get him movmg and then leave him. 
Yet this is what we do when we write sentences and paragraphs without 
the proper linkage. 

Sometimes we build linkage mto our paragraphs as we arrange tfie 
sentences in logical order.- As the writer develops the paragraph leading 
the T^QT from the knowr^ to the unknown, from one point in time to 
another, from a general definition to specific examples,- he arranges his 
thoughts so that the progression'from one point to the next is smooth and 
(apparently) effortless 

One technique^ of built-in linkage to carry the thought from one 
paragraph to the next is by using echo words, A word or thought in a 
preceding paragraph is repeated near the begmning of the second para- 
graph to lie the two units together: 

"We then reviewed your case for a thorough reconsideration of 
aJI the data you have submitted 
"These data show . 

Sometimes ih^se echo words are not the same as the original words; 
they may be substitutes For example, if we close one paragraph vvith 
the Words ''taxpavers.** we may avoid repetition and monotony m the 
next paragraph by substituting '"they" or ''these'' for "taxpayers/' 
* ^ have received your telegram about your income tax refund. 

'*A check for S83 54 was mailed . *' 
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For more obvious connecting words between thoughts we turn to the 
connectives that point the direction in which thoughts are going and 
that tie the sentences and paragraphs into unified paclc^ges. With the 
modern trend of writing shorter sentences, we need to use, words that 
will show the relationship between them. To do this we use the six 
coordinating conjunctions (*tind, but, for, or, nor, yet)y the connectives 
most frequently used to show that two ideas are equal, and the con- 
junctive adverbs that show how tHe thoughts relate to each other. Some 
of the commonK u^ed conjuntine adverbs are: however, consequently, 
iherejore, moreoxer, mean\ihile, neveriheiess. In addition, there are 
transitional expressions that tell the reader whether he is to change 
directions or go straight ahead, on ihe other hand, in addition, for this 
reason, etc. 

' Example 

On your return >ou indicate that \ou are filing a joint return 
with your wife, Clara Does bu! she did not sign the return. 
Therefore, we are enclosing Form 

. Our attention has been called to llje^fact that rmproperly 
prepared forms are bemg processed As a result, . 

We recognize that Severiheless, it is^nandatory that . . 
Finalh , . . . 



The Art of Stopping— The Closing Paragraph " 

Stopping a piece of wnting is. for most writers, almost as much a challenge 
as starting it. 

Like the openmg paragraph, the closing paragraph of a letter, memo- 
randum, or report has an important purpvsc It ma\ do any of these 
ihmgs: 

( I ) Summarize what has gone bctorJ^ 
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(2) Recommend action to be taken • 

(3 ) State what action the writer willpke 

(4) Request additional information 

A sumfpary 

V^hcn you reccivj i^long letter, memorandum or report do you read the 
beginnmg and then thumb through to the last page to find the summary? 



Usin^ the last paragraph as a summar)' is one way by which writers using 
the traditional pattern of arrangement close a piece of writing. It is as if 
the wpter gathered the severaT threads of his discussion into a strand and 
tied them into a firm knot. 

Examples 

**We believe, for the following reasons, that this arrangement 
will expedite the processmg of these returns: (a) . , . , (b) . . . , 
(c)...." 

''Based upon the foregoing discussion, we h61d that amounts 
paid for electnc services furnished lo personal residences would 
not qualify as a ^tax' under secuon 164(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code 

The term "action paragraph" has come to-mean "closing paragraph." 
The final paragraph, the last thing your reader sees, is a strategic point 
for recommending, stating, or requesting action. 

^ Bfi specific when you close with an action paragraph. Use concrete 
words Set definite dates instead of using such vague expressions as ''at 
the earliest practicable date " 

'% Not: We hopt to receive your recommendations 2t the earliest 
practicable date 

But: May we have your recommendations by May 4? 

Not: Upon receipt of additional information, further investigation 
will be made 

But: As soon as you sign and return the enclosed Form L-6I. 
we will inve^itigate the matter funher. 

No sugar paragraphs ] 

Don't rely on the closing paragraph to establish good pubfic relations 
or^o set the tone of the letter If you wp^^i to^cwrpr-ess appreciation, 
apologize for a delay, or express concern for mconve^ence caused the 
reader, don't wait until the last paragraph Do it earl^S^ the communica- 
tion. On some occasions >ou may want to repeat this expression bnefly 
in the closing paragraph V 

I > 

A word of warning ^ 

In the closing paragraph, use language and writing st>]e consistent with 
thatnn the bodv of the communication Avoid the temptation to which 
many writers succumb of using an old-fashioned or stereotyped closing 
paragraph. heav\ with third-person and passive constructions. ^ 



Not It will be appreciated bv this office if this matter could re- 
ceive >our prompt attention. If any further informatif^^n is 
desired by vou, please feel free to calf upon us at any time. 

But: May we hear from you by May 10? Please let us know if 
we can supply information you may need. ^ 

' > 

' Like the opening paragraph, the closing paragraph should be brief. 
Don*t be like the guest who has a hard thne saying good-bye; follow your 
plan and stop wJien you have reached the end. VVhen Paul Revere finished 

^,hi1s f^ous ride, so history tells us, all he said was *'Whoa." And, after 
all, that was all he needed. 
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Effective Sentences 

Sentence Principles 

The sentenced the basic ynit of our writing. When*, we appraise our 
writings, they stand or fall According to the quality of the sentences thaf^ 
ntake up those written documents. When we work with words, we try 
to find out how to use them more effectively in sentences. When we 
appraise our paragr^hs and the entire document, we analyze the sen- 
tences that make up" these larger groups. ' i 

¥ 

The following unit is the "how to'' chapter, the one that points oul how 
applymg writing prmciplcs can make sentences more effective. Not every 
writer wilJ apply each principle m Exactly the same<way; but any good 
writing dependent upon the application, in some way, of these prtn- 
ciples. Here are the ones we will discuss: * 

Avoid the too-full sentence ^ 
Prefer the active voice " • 

Write head-on sentences . . ' 

Keep related words close fbgether 
, Put parallel ideas in par^l form NT- 
Link your ideas , 
Punctuate fef^eaning * • 

Avoid the Tod-Full SenterK^ii 

' . r ^ ^ ^ 

When is a sentence too long? ^ 

Just as there is no such thing as an "average'' person, so there is no 
such thing as an "#erage" length for a- sentence. Twenty words— the 
Arbitrary measurement — fnay be toa few words for one sentence and too 
many for another It is not the length in actual inches that makes a 
sentence too long and therefore hard to read;. the fault lils, rather, in the.' 
number of ideas crammed between the periods. 

t We tend to wnte \fmg sentences in Qur letters and memos. The subject 
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Vmatter, legal background, and the heavy style wo have used in the past 
all conLFibute to the length To help our reader, we must shorten our 
sentence* We must make sure that they are not overloaded; they should 
contain one thought per sentence, not a handful of thoughts branching 

out in several directions. ^ 

^.-^ ^ 

Here are some practical how-to's to help you avoid too^jall sentences 
in ygur writing. 

(1) Use more periods 

The simplest cure for the too-full sentence is to^use more periods. Bneak 
the sentdice into bite-sized pieces. 

*'In determining the depreciation deduction, the salvage value 
must be considered and accounted for either by a reduction of 
the antount subject to depreciation or by a reduction in the ratf 
of depreciation, but in no case shall an asset be depreciated below 
aj'easonable salvage valil^" 

Subs^Uute a period for a comma in the fourth line . - 

. . reduction in the rate of depreciation But in no case- . . 

(If starting a sentence with a conjunction makes you feel squeamish, 
you can still get the effect of the "but" by saying, " . . depreciation 
V In no case, however, shall an asset , . " ) ; 

''The^name on the first line. must be the same as is shown on fiis 
individual income tax return. Form 1040, and sjnce he files a 
joint return with his wifd, both names appear (3t\ that line " 

Add a period after "1040" an^omit the* "and." 

. . on^is individuai income tax return, Form 104i3- Since . - " 

"You rnay not deduct those expenses which are paid by others, 
and any expenses^,you pay must be reduced B§ amounts received 
from others in the form of reimbursements or allowances." 

This sentence can be shortened in the, same way as the one above. 

". , . paid by others. Arty expenses you pay . . " 



(2) Put qualifying information into another sen\ence^ 

Revenue writers are ringed about by a hedge of -'ifs." Our sehtenojs are 
long because we caa rarely make a general statement about taxes without 
qualifying clauses If we put such information into a separate sentence, 
we make our- letters easier to read. * 

6ff . ' - 
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1 . 'The corporation charges off $4,000 during the year as enter- 
tainment expense, which amount represents the cost of o|>er- 
ating and maintaining the yacht plus the cost of food and 
beverages consumed." 

Make two sentences: 

. . as entertamment expense. This amount represents . i 

2. ''You are not a dealer m securities if you buy and sell or hold 
securities for investment or speculation, irrespective of whether 
such bu}ing or selling constitutes the carrying on of a trade 
or busmess, and even if you are an officer of a corporation 
or a member of a partnership." ^ ^ ' I 

Put the a4ditional inforination into a secomJ sentence 

'\ . . investment or speculatfon. It is immaterial whether such 
buying and selling constitutes the carrying on of a trade or 
business or whether you are "an officer of a corporation or a 
member of a partnership." ^ 

3. "If you have met the miniirruni educational requirements for 
quahfication in your position and your employer requires you 
to obtain further education, the cost of such education is 
deductible if the requiremeht is imposed primarily for ajbusi^^ 

^ ness purpose and not primarily for your benefix>I^^^'^ ! 

We can Ijreak this one into three pieces: - - 

''Let us ffssume that ^yotrliave met the minimum educational 
require'rtients }s\^6uv job, but your^ employer requires you to 
obtaiiv4trrt!iejr education The cost of this education is deduct-, 
/ ^---^^Te; however^ jt must be education thai js primarily for the 
benefit bhhe busmess " 



(3) Itemize 

Perhaps the qualifying information .in the long sentence is a list of 
items. Take advantage of the tcphnique of itemizatfon to simplify the 
sentence for the reader and to emphasize the items As we have said 
earlier, itemizing is a form of parallelism, we divide .the information 
into smalf bits and express them in parallel form The itcjns are listed 
under a heading that applies to each of them, and the form of the items 
is the same That *is, if the first item is a shoa complete sentence, all 
the other items must be sentences. If the first item begins with a verb, 
begin ail others with a verb Don't mix sentences, phrases^ items, and 
commands in a single list. 
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NOT: 

Example I. ''It will ordinarily be to your advantage to itemize your de- 
ductions if you are a homeowner paying interest and taxes, 
or if you make large contributions to qualiified^charities, haye 
unusually large n^edical expenses during the year, pay ali- 
mony, or incur a major uninsured casualty loss." 

BUT: ' ' 



"It will ordinarily be to your advantage to itemize your de- 
^ duclions if you — 

1 are a homeowner paying interesttlnd taxes, 

2. make large contributions to qualified charities, 

3. have unusually large medical expenses, 
4 pay alimony, or 

5, incur a major uninsured casualty loss.'' 

NOT: 

Example 2 "An electing corporation must file a return. Form 1120-S, 
for each tax year for which the election is effective, showing 
the licms of its gross mcome and allowable deductions, th^ 
names and addresses of all persons "owning stock in the 
corporation at any time during the tax year, the number of 
shares owned by each at all tjpies during the tax year, the 
amotfnt of money and other property distributed during the 
tax year tu C3cb and the date of such distribution, and such 
other information as is required by the return form." 

' BUT, ' . 

'*An electing^ corporation must file a return. Form 112Q-S, 
for each tax year for which the election is effective, showing: 

1- The itejns of its gross income and allowable 
deductions 

* 2. The names and addresses of all persons own- 
. . ^ ing " 



(4) Economize on words 



We can shorten our sentences in two other ways* (1) by compressing 
a group of words into one or two words, and (2) by cutting out un- 
necessary words. 

The gcoups of words which can most easily be Compressed are clauses 
beginning with who, which, or that Often the information they contain 
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can be boiled down to a few words and inserted in an earlier part of the 
sentence. 

1: He was^required to fill out* forms which are very lengthy and 
detailed. 

He was required to fill out long and detailed forms. * 

2. Representatives j provided with proper credentials called on 
each famiiy in me area, to determine its attitude toward the 
bond issue. 

Accredited representatives called . . 

3. Certain questions which relate to this issue . . . 
Certain questions relating to this issue ... 

^ Certain questions relative to this issue . . .v, 
Certain relevant questions . . . 

Compress long prepositional phrases into one or two words. These 
expressions, such as ^in the event that'' instead of '"iV" and "with ref- 
erence to" instead of "about/' may be part of what we believe necessary 
to government writing Govemmentese would sound far less pompous 
and forbiddmg if writers were not allowed to use these roundabout phrases. 

Prior to the release of the handbook . . . would become 
before releasing the handbook. 

Due to the fact thai only two were approved . . . would shritik 
to . . . because two were approved, T ^ 

You can deduct expenses for education incurred primarily for 
the purpose of maintaining skills or meetmg express requirements 
, . . would be shortened to . . .'incurred primarily to maintain 
skills, or to meet express requiremetiti ... 

We can shorten our sentences by lopping off some of the introdtfCto?j( 
phrases we use to launch into a sentence. Shortening the introduction n^ 
only saves words; thw practice also lets the reader know at once what 
the message is. 

Not: // will be appreciated if you will distribute copies of the 
notice. 

But: Please distribute copies of the notice 

Not: A thorough *iearch of the records of this office indicates that 
you are correct m your assumption ... 

But You are correct in your assumption . . . 
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Prefer the Active Voice 



Active 9nd passive 

If you want to write more directly, more concisely, and more effectively — 
use active verbs. 

This blunt statement does not outlaw the passive voice. Passive verbs 
have their place, perjorming duties that active verbs cannot. Use, them 
when you need them. But when you have a choice betweei^^tive and* 
passive— use the active. 



This is active— isnl it? 

Can you recognize a verb in the active voice? Many writers subscnbe 
to4he theory of preferring active verbs over passive verbs; meanwhile 
hoping furtively that no one will ask them point blank, "Just what IS the 
difference, anyway?** Here are some tips that wiJJ pnme you for answermg 
that question. 

Cqmpare the FORM of the sccive and passive voices: 

ACTIVE— I write (ain writing) PASSIVE— it is written (is 

- being wntten) 
I write (did write) , it was written (was 

being written ) 

I will wn^ it wiH be written ^ 

I have wri^en it has been wntten 

I had Wnttehv it had been wriUeh 

I wili have wfitten it will have been 

written 

Compare the USE of the two forms: #* 

An acuve verb— when the doer of the action is the important thing. 
The agent wrote the report 

A passive verb — when the doer is unknown, or when what is done 
is more important than who did the action. 

The report was wntten by the agent. ^ 
Why use the active voice? ^. 

For years the passive voice has predcmiinated in government writing. 
It was just what the doctor ordered— it made our wnting long, formal. 
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deliberate, and dignified to the point of stiffness And so the passive voice 
worked overtime for us Now we are coming to see that the active voice 
can jive oiSr -readers a more accurate picture of government writing and 
government writers. The active voice makes our writing simpler, more 
direct, shorter — and most impxHiant of all, easier to understand. In addi- 
tion, our writing now sounds as if people had written it. 

^ # - 

Let's look at some examples ^ 

"Consideration is being given this matter by our district ofcce/' 

Here the reader has to go to the very- end of the sentence before he finds 
out WHO IS considenng the matter You can save words and help your 
reader by using an active verb: "Our district oflBce is considenng the 
matter.'* By makmg this correction you take care of two weaknesses: Vou 
substitute an active verb for a passive one, and >ou ure^h the verb that 
the passive voice buned in a noun "Give consideration'' really means 
''to consider" — so you shorten and sharpen the sentence by using the 
'*real" verb in the seatence. 

"It IS believed by corporatioii oflBcials that this expense is de- 
ductible " 

In this sentence the reader finds out a little earlier WTiO believes an 
assumption about the exp)enses To a%oid the wmd-up type of introduaion 
and to use an active verb. Vre can begin directh*: "Corporation oflBcials 
believe that this expense is deductible " 

"Advice is requested by this office in connection with . . is an opening 
of many sentences we have written This is a formal way of asking for 
information The receiver must, unless he too is versed in the ways of 
govemment writing, translate this wordiness into his everyday language: 
"Please tell (or send) us . Let's save him this ^innecessary work by 
wnting, "Please tell us (or please send us) . . " 

Perhaps you corrected this sentence by saying. "You are requested to 
advise this office in connection with . . This, too, is a form we often 
use — and it too is a passive form Grammatically, it is correct. But the 
sentence would be more effective — shoner, direct, personal^ and cour- 
teous — if we rewrite it, "Please let us know about . . 

Consider this paragraph of passives: 

"This space ^ill be utilized for a pilot run of the course ma't^rials. 
It IS anticipated that supplementary materials will be produced 
in this workshop As a result, it is recommended that the class 
be conducted in Washington. D C , fhcTc clencal, visual aid, and 
other training support is readilv avaiJable^**_ 
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Turning the passive verbs to active verbs will shorten the paragraph:* 

*'Wt will use this space for a pilot run of the course materials. 
-We expect to produce supplementary material in this workshop. 
Therefore, we recommend conduaing the class m Washington, 
D. C, where clerical, visual aid, and other training support is 
readily available 

' (Leavmg the last verb unchanged was not an oversight. Here "is" is 
neither an active verb nor part of a passive, but a Imkmg verb.) 

Some passive verbs are right 

Not all i»ssive verbs should be changed to aaive verbs. In the sentence, 
^^Occasionally, employees are required to travel on assignments which 
necessitate expenditures substantially m excess of reimbursement that 
would be obtained at the maximum per diem rate/' the passive verb are 
required is correct. We don't know who requires this; this sentence illus- 
trates the correct use of the passive * hen the doer of the action is un- 
known. 

"The mileage rate for use of privately owned motorcycles has been 
increased from 4 cents to 6 cents/' Here, again, we do not know who has 
increased the rates; the fact that thev have been increased is more im- 
portant than knowing who increased them In this sentence, too, the 
passive voice is better than the acuve. t 

Summing rt up ' 

We use too man> passive verbs m our wnting, from habit we turn to 
passive verbs when we begin to write for Uncle Sam. We will do a more 
effective writing job if : 

1 . »e can tell an^cti\e verb from a passive verb; 

2 v,e know when to use a passive verb, and 

3 we use active verbs instead of passive verbs when we have 
a choice. 



Write Head-On Sentences 

(Use Real Subjects and Action Verbs) 

Your response to this subheading niay be a righteous, "Of course I use 
subjects and verbs' Doesn*t everyone?" Y^, everyone does. But un- 
fortunately, not all ot us use REAL subjects an^ REAL verbs. 
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The grammatical subject of a sentence may not be the real subject 
This IS not a njcct>. a sphttmg of hairs b\ grammarians This question 
c^ncemis a far njure vital subject than mere by-the-book correctness: if 
your grammaticilK correct subject is not also the real subject of the 
sentence. >ou ^\^eT the meaning, change the style of writing, slow down 
the sentence, and make the reader recast your sentence to get the meaning 

Over the years, govemraeni writers have become expert at writing 
sentences v^hich ha\e grammatical subjects but no real subjects There 
are ts^o possible reasons our overuse of pa^^Mve verbs and our tendenc\ 
to bloN^ up iitrle swords into big oneb If \^e v^nte directK. using active, 
head-on vcrb^ and c\t*r\Jj> wordb, n^c stand a much better chance of 
using real subjecib in our bcniences 

An example 

*'E)eli\erN vi subject material should be accomplished b\ you." 

If you check for a subject and \erb. sou will find both — delivery is the 
subject of the \erb should be (ucumpushed GraramaticalN. the sentence 
lb correct But it is al>o an example of a sentence s^hich does not have 
a "real" subject 

To find the real subject, ask \ourvelf what ihe sentence is saying 
Does It mean anything more than "You should deliver the material"? 
Here ue have a real subject — you — and an active %erb — should delner 
The original sentence turns the action v^ord "delner" into a weak noun 
which becomes the subject Next, in order tb have some sort of a verb, 
we must rely on a weak word like "'accomplish" — and that is further 
weakened by putting it into the passive voice * 



Spottmg the culprits ^ 

Here are some clues to help vou locate verbs that have been murdered 
and buned under nouns ^ 

Whenever \ou see a subject ending m "ATION" or in "MENT/' it 
ma\ contain a buried verb 

Whenever you see a weak verb like accomplish, realize, effect (or 
^^\en effeciuaie). manifest, or appear — particularK if it is passive — look 
at the subject to find the real verb 

^ Examples 

1 "Some impro\ement m the tone quality hos realized by the adjustment 
of the angle of th^ speaker^ 
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The subject ends in menu the verb ^os reahze^k is passive Now trans- 
late the sentence, as your reader will have to do WTiat does it say? 
Turn the subject improvement into an active verb: 

"Changing the angle of the speakers improved the tone quality " 

2 *Xompietion of the review of the matenals cannot be accomplished 
until June 30 " 

Again — a buned verb in the ,grammauc^^ubject. completion, and a 
^^^^P^^trb^ the passive voice in was accomplished 

**WeGannot complete our review of the rnatenais until June 30 ** 

3 "Improvemem of the crowded conditions in the ofiBce was eQeaed 
. by removing three file cabinets " ^ 

"Removing three file cabinets improved ih^ crowded condiUons 
in the ofl&co" 



What we gain 



Using real subjects and action verbs makes our wnting easier to read 
and easier to understand It is more direct, it is also much shoner Com- 
Pa^^*"'^!}^ word count in the "before** and "after" examples in the section 
above Nje sentences are about one-third shorter when we use a real 
subjea andV^rb that acts. MuItipU this b> the number of sentences m 
your average lettftcor memo and see what this saving would amount to — 
for both the writer and the reader. 

We have said earlier theKqur wnting is easier to understand if we use 
everydav worcis — if we deflate sbjqe of the long words we are accustomed 
to usmg because the> fit the heavy stvle of former times We can accom- 
plish two things at the same time if -we turn some of the inflated words 
into real subjects and real verbs we can use simpler words, and we can 
also be more exaa N\e can turn the sentence from A'isaation will be 
made by a team composed of . " into '".A team composeu of . will 
visit " If we turn "visitation" into the verb **visit." we have sard simpK 
and exactly what the action is And, sull better, we have made it im- 
possible to use ^'visitation ** Among the definitions of "visitation" the 
dictionary gives, are '^a gathering of supernatural beings" and **a gather- 
mg of animals or birds at unspecified times in large numbers " 

How to compress 

WTienever we turn a passive verb to an active one. we save words 'Tield 
offices conduct these courses'' is briefer than ''The conductmg of these 
courses is accomplished by field offices'* or even "These courses are 
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conducted bv fteld offices " There is a similar saving when we can replace 
a stand-in subject bv a real subject 

. Nouns containing buned verbs are usualK long words ending in'meni, 
tion, ance, or ence^isx order to do the work of the subjea they have lo-be 
propped up on either side bv supfxjrtmg words — usuallv the and of 

Not The ciassiiicaiion or !he returns has been effected 
But ■ The returns have been classified 

Not The opumum uulization or the eraplovees' skills must be 
studied 

But V^e must s:udv the best wa> to use ihe employees' skills 
Not The disbursemeni o/' these funds ^m11 be the responsibihtv 
of V our office. 

But. Your office will be responsible for disbursing these funds 

* 

When we substitute real subjects for these imposters, we again save 
words. N^hen we turn "The classification of into "^classifv'ing" or "to 
classify/' we maJce the sentence more direct and also more concise Wl>cn 
vou want to avoid a "ihe (noun)non or {noun)m€ni of" phrase, turn the 
noun mio an infinitive or an /ng-word. as we have done above 

Keep Related W^ds Together 

Sentences are made up of small groups of words that cling together in ^ 
logical units — subjects and verbs, nouns and crdjecuves. clusters of words 
m prepositional phjases. to name a few The more nearlv mtact we can 
keep these units, ihe better our chances are that the sentence "iill get its 
meaning across When we misplace a modifier, ,tbe resulting statement 
ma) be slightiv confusing to the reader — or xi ma> be ludicrous When 
we separate a subject and verb, we befog the meaning of the sentence 
The sense o(ihe sentence depends — to a greater degree than we realize- 
on the geographical location o{ the words within the sentence. 

Subjects and y^erbs 

If we want to wnte direct, head-on sentences, we usually begin with a 
subject and vC-rb. 

An individual is allowed an exemption of S750 for each person 
who quaflfies as his dependent , - 

Before ^e*started this program . 

Jf e received thCir reply^ within the time allowed b> law 
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This pracuce of beginnj^^^niences with a subje<h followed immedi- 
ately by a verb tells the reader at once WHO di(j WHAT, Perhaps we 
begin jvith a subject and with every mtention of telling the reader in the next 
few words what the sentence is about. But first, v^e need a qoalifying or 
limning phrase That phrase in turn leadj to another. We go on and on 
unul finally, several lines later, we reach the verb — the word that tells 
Nfchat the subject did Bv this time the reader has forgotten the subject, 
in addition, be has menfally labelled our wriung as "incomprehensible/' 

The following illustrations show hoW eas\ it is to pile up phra^ and 
postpone the verb' - 

Reduction for depreciation allov-ed or allowable under section 
167 for the period between the date of inhentance and the date 
of sale, as provided bv secuon 1016 of the Inten>al Revenue Code , 
of 1954. H'oj considered 

We can get this subject and verb closer together b> msening the v^rb 
directlv following the subject. "Reduaion was considered for depreciation 
allo^^ed or allowable ** A better ^ay is to turn the passive verb, was 
considered into an active verb and begin the sentence: "We (or. ihe 
Service or this office) considered reduction for depreciation allowed 
or . . " 

Here is another before-and-after example. 

Before A loss sustained on the sale or exchange of property 
used in vour business or held to produce income is 
ordmanl) deductible 

i After ' A loss is ordinarily deductible if it }s sustained . ^ 

Or : Ordinarilv you may- deduct a loss sustained . . . 

\ . 

Before Amounts of mcome which are required to be mcluded in 
your gross income because you are a shareholder a 
small business corporation which elected not- to be subject 
• to Federal income tax are not subject to the self-emplojr 
ment tax. 

After . Not subject to the self-emplovment tax are amo\ints of 
income . . 

Or • You need not pay self-emplo>Tnent tax. on amounts of 
mcome . . 

Verbs and objects 

Another violation of the principle of keeping related words close together 
IS the practice of insertmg qualifying phrases between the verb and its 
object. This error is far less common than the separation of subject and 
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verb, ii is also less likely to confuse the reader. It is, howevfefc, a device 
that slows downlhe Straightforward movement of the sentence, marking 
time instead of marching. 

Before: A taj^ayer clamiing the addition maximum deduction 
must fUe, with his return in which this maximum is 
claimed, a doaors statement concerning the disability, ' 

After If a taxpayer claims the additional maximum deduc- 
tion, he must file a doctor's statement about the dis- 
abibt> with his^ first return. 
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Modifiers and referents 

A modifier has no built-in sense of belonging .All it needs is a word — 
an\ v^ord — to refer to, and there it will ch'ng, no matter what the resulting 
statement actually says. Because of this willingness to refer to the nearest 
word, we need tcT'k'iep modifiers tlose to the word to which they refer. 

We refer to^our letter of M^y 10, addressed to our National 
Office. Washington, P C . which was forwarded to this office for 
invest igajton and re^l} . 

We regret dela> in bringing tfil adjustment to a satisfactory 
\ conclusion and will expedite the investigation of your failure to 
receive the check when the form ts returned to this office. 

The .NiKional Office was not forwarded, and the time the check wife 
not received had nothing to do with returning a form. Yet that is what 
these sentences say when we let the modifiers wander at*will The only 
way to correct tliese ambiguities Ms to get the modifier and its referent 
together, either by recasting the sentence or by lifnng the modifier bocfily 
from Its present location and putting it next to its parent word. 

• Recast The National Office m Washington, D. C* has for- 
warded to us for investigation and reply your letter 
of .May 10. 

Relocated, ^'e cegret delay iff bnnging this adjustment to a 
; * satisfactory conclusion When the form is returned, 

we will expedite the investigation of >our failure to 
• receive the jcheck. 4 

Insefiing a comma belore a misplaced modifier only calls attention 
to the incorrect location of the nrKxiifier; a punctuation mark alone 
cannot correct the ambiguity caused by a modifier that oc^Tupies an 
ijio^c^l place in the sentence * ^ 

^Misplaced modifiers are usually found at Ihe hagmning or end of a 
.^nlence. Thc> can. however, occur m the middle of a sentence: 
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Regions may wish, on a selective basis, to arrange attendance of 
firstline supervisors at the training outlined for inciunbent special 
agents. 

Do the regions "wish on a selective basis" or will they "arrange attend- 
-ancc on a selective basis"? Because this modifier will obligingly refer to 
what precedes as well as to what follows it, we call it a squinting modifier. 
Because it puts on the reader the burden of interpreting Ny^t the writer 
means, it is ambiguous. Put the modifier -close to its aferent— at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at the end — if you want to s^^actly what 
you mean. 



Put Parallel Ideas^n Parallel Form 

Parallelism— that is, putting like thoughts in like form— is a writing 
principle that help^ both the writer and the reader. It helps the writer 
order his thoughts-^gel them lined up And it helps the reader because 
the similarity of form alerts him to the similarity in content. 

The writer who can handle parallel constructions skillfully gives to his 
writing a style and apparent ease and smoothness that few other writing 
techniques produce. And usmg parallelism is easy if you know what to 
watch for. 

The guiding principle 

All items that are paraUel In thought must be alike in construction. 
Parallelism applies primarily to words, phrases, and clauses. However, 
even sentences and paragraphs are often expressed in similar .styJe to 
signal that their messages are parallel (many writers refer to this principle 
as "balance" when sentences and paragraphs are concerned, but the 
principle is the same).- 

You'll recognize easily- the parallelism (or balance) in the Beatitudes: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; for their'sjs the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn; for they'shail be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek; for they shall mherit the earth. 

One reason many of us can remember these phrases from the Gettys- 
burg Address is that they, too, are parallel . . government of {he 
people, by the people, and for the people." 

Itemization, which we discussed earlier, is another example of parallel- ^ 
ism. Items m similar construction provide the reader With an easy check- 
list • • > • - 
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So much for the general principle. For-thie rest of this unit, we concen- 
trate en putting words, phrases, and clauses in parallel construction. 

• / 

Match Jike fojms of words 

Here are some examples of faulty parallelism in words: 

Vhe Bureau *of Alcohol, Tobacco^ and Firearms collects taxes due 
• » from the alcohol and tobacco tax industries and is responsible for 
granting permits for the manufacture of the^ products, for <3ssur' 
Jng fair trade practices, and for prevention and detection df 
criminal violation of the statutes governing these industries. 

This sentence had an excellent start toward a good example of parallel- 
» ism. The thoughts were of the same logical weight: the three areas in 
which the Bureay has responsibility. The sam^ statement introduced each 
one: 'Responsibility for." Notice How the "for" is repeated before feach 
* of the tl^ree items. This word (called a "tag wordi*) tells the reader that 
the item followmg is another pailof the parallel construction, The first two 
items in the-^ries are parallej: for granting and for assuring^zxt the szime 
gramnlatical form (gerunds, if you want tn he technical) : by the time the 
writer reached the third item, he changed from ah ing word to one ending 
in tign^^r pfeverition and detection. To cprrect the faulty parallelism, 
we change tl?e third item to for preventing and detecting to ^atch the 

.words introdtiTcing previous items, v 

' , /' * 

* ' Here is another example of unlike words used in a parallel construction: 

The second majo^ function of the Branch is the preparation" and 
fOhiishing of reports from accounting records to serVe the needs 
of management. 

• To Correct this, change "preparation", to "preparing" to match "fur- 
nishing." • ' . ' 

The writer of ^is one apparently wanted to get variety into his writing: 

^RQspons\b\\\iyAQ]Li)l9f6tmulation o/ t5udget procedures, mainte- 
nance of /ewKr'reco«Ut**>A<i^^^ information, and 
submittm^^^cial report^ . ^ 

If the writer began with formulation, he shoul(i^S/e used words ending 
in TION for the other items, Thfe fagt^tha^he ran into trouble trying to' 
make a TION word of "maintaii^ |nould have giveinhim a Qlue that he 
w6s going down the wrong path. The easiest way to correct this fJiuUy 
parallelism is to qrake all the key \^^rds ING words — formulatingf main- 
, tairung, tendering, and submitting. ^ 
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Here is an exampte of trying to balance adjectives and nouns: 

Yhe'*at)plicant for the position is well qualified, she has poise, and 
she i^at tractive. 

We can conect this error by turning the^un into aA adj^ive:^ 

The applicant for the portion is weH qualified, poised, alb 
attractive. 

• » 

This example shows one of the fringe benefits of parallelism: it males • 
^ . youY writing more concise. You have packed the same meaning into fewer 
words; you did this by COMPRESSION instead of OMISSION. 

Match like groups of words ■ ' 

Take your cue from the first item that starts the parallelism in the 
sentence. If that item is S'n infinitive, then you must use infinitives in the 
following items. If you started with a clause, your reader expects to fine! 
clauses in the other items. Begin the parallelism with a participle, and 
you -are coSpnittcd to participles for the remaining items.^lCeep your eye 
on that opening item; otherwise, you may lose track of Its form before 
you finish the sentence. You can be sure, though^- that your reader won't 
(prgei what you used m the first item. 

Pere we mix a clause and a phrase: 

He gave instructions for her to acs:ept the:assignment and that ' 
• he wanted her to report to him. c 

^ We begiij with an infinitive and switch to a clause.' Use either, so long, 
as you ^ consistent and use^the same.form in, both places. 

I V ' _ 

Either: ^. .to accept ih^^ignm^Jnt and to report to him. 

Or ^ .. .that she s/iould accept the assignment and (/Am sf^ / 
should) report to him. - \y\ 

Here Toother fl^use and phrase njixtur 
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The expenditures shov^ the date of payment, to whom paid, anH 
. , whether l^y are busirji^s expenses or investments in new property. 

In this sentendfe\he f^rsT'two items ithe date of payment and to whom 
p^d) are Rhrases, while the third item (whether they are business ex- 
penses^ or investments ifi new property) is a clause. We tan correct the 
sentence by making ;ill the items phr^s or all clauses: 

Phrases:^ The expencktures show the date of payment, to whom 
paid, and the purpose of the expenditure. 
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Clauses: The expenditures show when and to whom payment 
wfls made and whether they are business expenses or 
f ' investments in ^ov property. 



Mat^arger units 

When we switch from active to passive voice within a sentence, we dis- 
traint the reader. He can follow the thought more easily if we hold to 
the same viewpoint throughout. If we say, ''The Conmiittee considered 
all the proposals and plans of attack were discussed,"- v«e make the 
reader shift his attention from tk€^ommiftee to the plans, '^o keep going 
in a straight line, with no shifts, we revis^^e sentence to "Tbe Committee^ 
considered all the proposals and discussed plans ot^ttack." 

This is another illustration of applymg the principles of parallelism. 
Froiti a mixture of active and passive voices in the same sentence, we 
have reconstructed a 'sentence that is shorter, more direct, and more 
effective. 

flere is another se^itence that switches direction in the middle: 
/ • 

Please appraise the enclosed draft of the proposed Handbook 
for Procedure Writers and send us your evaluation by May 15, 
\ the draft copy may be returned with marginal notes and 

insertions. , 

V 

In a series of actions we want the reader to take, we have changed 
from the direct \^ase do this and this" to the indirect passive "this 
should be done/'-wi can improve the sentence by making all three forms 
* the sanie: "Please^ appraise . , . and send ... or return . . 

Signals for stmilarity y 

The following groups of words signal to the reader that similar ideas will 
follow: / V 

'both ./. and 
either j . . or 

fJeither ... nor ^ 
not oElly ... but also 

Put these Avords introducing parallel ideas NEXT f O THE WORDS 
to which thev refer. • - ' 

Put the i^eas following the'se word^ into similar grammatical form. 

When We Inisplace these words, we cloud the meaning. If we say,^ 

"The question is not only pu^zhng to taxpayers but also to toany tax 

/ 
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accountants," the reader expects to find following but also a w(Srd com- 
parable to **puz2ling." (Possibly **not oijly. puzzling b»t also perplexing.") 
If we relocate *'not only'' so that it.follows ^^puzzling," we have a parall^ 
construction— "puzzling not only to taxpayers but also to many tax 
accountants." 

Suppose the location of these introductor>' words i& satisfactory — next 
to the words they modif^ Be sure the expressions following them are 
in same form *The ckiestion is puzzling not only to" taxpayers but 
also it troubles tax accountants." Here a phrase follows not OAi/yMhe 
reader expects to find another phrase after but also. Instead he finds 
a clause (it troubles tax accountants) Use the same grammatical con- 
structioa after each of these two signalsrfor parallelism. 

Link Your Ideas 

Suppose your letters show that you have followed all the writing pi^nciples 
covered thus far Your sentences are reasonably short; they contain both 
a^ve verbs and real subjects; tht words are m their logical homes. What, 
then, remains to be done? 

Look at the J,ittle words that tie your sentences and paragraphs tog*ether. 
The connecting words, are both the Imks that tie your thoughts together 
and the pointing fingers that show the reader where the sentence is going. 

The tying words 

Many of- our letters give the impression that we know onU two connec- 
tives: and and hoM^ever Use these wordi when they do the job for which 
they were mtertded. but don't use-them for everything. 

There are six short common words that «tie' thoughts together — the 
coordinating conjunctions-^^/, but, yet, for, or, and nor. These words 
connect thoughts that are sifhilar in structure and equal in thought value. 

>And — "And'' is the most overworked of the connectives. It signals 
to the rTader, "The next thought is in addition to the first; it is equal 
in weight." In practice, however, it is an all-purpose paste that glues 
anything to'anywhere. 

Here are some examples of and doing the job for which it^was iniend'ed: 

. Please attach this letter to the completed forms and return them 
in the enclosed envelope, • 

In this sentence and tells us that the second verb, return, is the same 
fonn as the earlier one. attach; the ideas are of th^ same thought- value 
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In our effort to administer the law fairl) and to identify tho^e 
who have not hied returns 

Here and showb us that to identify is on a'par with to adnumster. 

This wili require that file an amended return, and the net 
rcsuit will be a reduction m ine combined tax liabilities. 

In this instance and balances neatlv two equal thoughts.- 

But how do we sometimes use this connectixe*^ In a lazy way. We say 
^ and" when we mean almost anything' 

I have discussed the matter ^with m\ supervisor, and he feels that 
' . we may be able to make some sort of 'adjustmeni 

In this sentence the forms of the two parts are not alike, and the 
thoughts are hardiv the same value Tr\ subordinatmg the second part 
by substituting *"who"" for '*and he."" 

Or this one. a go«id illustration of what happens when we dictate with- 
out thinking — or without hearing wtj^at we i>a\: 

We ha\c had one or two letters from Mr Doe with reference to 
this and we expect to refer the matter to the Blank office that 
handles Farmersvillc. where he resides, and we will no doubt hear 
from them in the course of the next several da>s. at which time 
we will make a dctermmation as to our next move, and we will 
advise >ou as soon as we hear from them. 

Exaggerated? Perhaps. Check over some of the letters vou have dic- 
tated. 

But and yet — These words -ignal to the reader *Turn sharply here" 
If the taxpavcr reads. *'Yoa are allowed $600 exemption'^ for each de- 
pendent. />wr vou may not deduct "' he kr]ows clearly that there is 
no use looking bcvond t^at but for anv niorc allowances 

Hut and yet show contrastmg ideas, as in these examples^ 

Vv'e are sorr> for the incon\enicnce >ou ha\e experienced hut 
pleased that vou have been spared the additional delay of a 
formalinvestigation to locate a lost check. 

' We have searched the files, yet we firrd no record of this return. 

For — This word indicates that an explanation or an additional thought 
follows. 

The SI. 000 is not deductible as necessary repairs, jor the expendi- 
tures are not made to keep the property in operating condition 

Here jor is used instead of because — the most common use of this 
connective. 
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When you use for as a connective to mean because, put a comina 
before the word lo prevent possible ambiguity. 

i \ * 
Not: No doubt the c^cc will be closed for that day is a local 
holiday. . 

But: No doubt the office will be closed, for (because) that day 
is a local holiday. 

Or and wr— These words tell your reader that an alternative follows. 

You may use the cash receipts and disbursements basis or you 
may use the^a^2c^Jal basis. ^ 

He did not say when he would return, nor do we know. 

Many writers beli&ve that they cannot begin a sentence with one of 
these connectives. That is another of a series of beliefs -about grammar 
that verge on superstition It is not only grammatically correct to begm 
a sentence with a conjunction, but in many cases it is preferable. For 
these introductory words prepare for and ^phasize the thought that 
follows. w 

We urge our employees to perform their duties in a courteous 
and professional manner. And many of them do. 

. . . , such amounts are not includible in your income. But if the 
withholdmg also covers such personal facilities as laundry, dry 
cleaning, and social services, ... 

Jf you wish to visit our office, an appointment will be scheduled 
at your convenience. Or, if you prefer, you may submit your 
substantiation by mail. 



Words that show r^lationshtp 




If we have two ideas of about the same thought value, we can pul them * 
into two sentences tied together with a coordinating conjunction. If one 
ofcthe ideas is of less importance, it i^ only sensible to put it in a form 
that shows this value. The words that we can use to point out the relation- 
ship of parts of the sentence are subordinating conjunctions. §ome of 
these are: ' ^ 

aftisr if though 

although since ^ unless ' 

because thai while 

before so that when, etc. 
\ \ 

^ yourself to ands and buts when there is a variety of words 

that expjess your incaning more exactly. 




Miss Smith leaches'inath in a high school. There is an opening 
to teach in the science department and her request to transfer 
to this department is granted, but she is required to take specified 
courses m science. 

Var>' your sentences, and, at the same time, be more exact: 

Miss Snulh teaches math m a high school, where there is a teach- 
mg opening in the science department. Her request to transfer to 
this department is granted, although she is required to take 
specified courses in science X or provided, or // she takes). 

This sentence sets fonh facts in a primer-hke fashion: 

Frank and Evelyn sold their old home and they paid its buyer 
$100 to cover taxes on that property for the first quarter of the 
year. 

A subordinating conjunction improves the sentence: 

^hen frsink and Evelyn sold their old home, they paid its buyer 
S10(3[lo\ cover taxes on that property for the first quarter of the 
year. \ 

Pitfalls 

Because — Don't be afraid to use the word because In an attempt to vary 
their sentences* writers often substitute as or since for because. Be sure, 
if you do this, that your reader will not interpret them to mean time 
instead of cause. 

As the office is closed on Saturdays . . . 

This could mean "ijecau^ the t)fficrTS'dtJ5edon Saturdays*' of "during 
the tune the office is closed on Saturdays." 

Sirice we have had these workshops, . . . 
This could mean either ''because" or ''after that time." 

When and where — Use when or where\y refer to time Neither word 
IS a substitute for //. ' 

Not: Advertising expenses are deductiWe where it can be 
shown ... 

Substitute 'if or recast the sentence. 

Not. Where the l^ale of a product is the income-proSucing factor 
in your business, ... " 

"^bstitute "if for '*where." ^ 



While — This is another tune -signal. Don't use )^hile to mean but or 
although. 

Not: While possession has passed to the consignee, title remains 
with the consignor. * 

Substitute "aithough" for "while." 

Not; He wrote'the report, while I typed a. 

Substitute *'but" or "during thai time" or recast the sentence. 

Other links 

ConjuBcuve adverbs arc words wh\fi tie two mam clausesnogcther and, 
at the same time, pomt in the direction in which the sentence is gomg 
This group includes suo^reprcscnlauve words as: 

however - consequently accordingly 

nevtuiheless hence also 

moreover then thus 

therefore furthermore likewise 

I Of these words, two are often overworked. Howexer, hke but, is an 
indication of a change m the direction of the sentence. Don't use it to 
the exclusion of other connectives, and don't insert a ''however" because 
>ou feel such a fine stvlistic touch would add that indefinable something to^ 
your writing. 

You ma> also claim amounts paid for . . However, you may not 
claim premiums paid on policies previously'paid . . . 

The other overworked word, therefore, signals, *^Vhat follows is a 
logical result of what has; gone Befofer Accordingly ~ lOo, has this 
meaning These words, like howe\er, are not accessories to be added to 
i^riting to dress up its stvle; ihev are used ^n places where there is no 
question of contrast or of cause and effect. - 

Punctuation 

VMien a conjunctive adverb jpinslwo main clauses. USE A SEMICOLON 
OR A PERIOD BEFORE- IT. A comma jnay be used before the co- 
ordindting conjunctions, but a conjunctive* adverb requires a stronger 
mark. 

* The followmg example illustrates a common error: 

A form 899 showing t^ie advance pa\meQt_^is al^ enclosed, how- 
* ever, the deficiency has qot yet been assessed/ 
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If we use a comma before howe\er, the readei* has- no \vay of telling 
to which clause the hjHe\er belongs The 5>emicoI^ acu as a barner to 
keep ii confined. 10 the clause to uhich it refers. 

When a conjunctive adverb is inserted m the middle of a clause and 
IS not acting as a iinkmg v^ord. then it is correct to set it of! bv commas 

This rule does noL ho^^e\er, exclude the value of the decedent's 
interest in the property . . . 

The language is nch iff connectives and indicators. \Miat ones can 
you add to this list'' 

Addition furthermore 
moreover 
besides 



Instances 



Cause and 
effect 

Conditions 



Comparison, 
contrast 



Time 



for instance (not e g ) 
that is (not i.e.) 
to illjusirate 
first . then 

because 
consequently 
for this reason 

if 

although 
though 
even though 
nevertheless 

however 
similarly 
also 

likewise ^ ^ 
meanwhile 

after fjiot subsequent) 
before (not prior to) 
then 

formerly . - 




Punctuate for Meaning 



Don't th.ink of punctuation marks as "seasoning" to be added to "flavor" 
the communication- 
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Punciuaiion marks are an integral part of the written cpmmunication 
As readers, we rely on them heavily in trying to grasp {he writer's thought 
quickly and accurately. ' . . 

As writers, however, many of us are noi willing to master the limited 
number of principles that would guide us m giving our readers the help 
they need 

And readers do NEED punctuation marks Thevc marks are substitutes 
for the gestures, facial expressions, and voice infections which' make 
most of our oral communications more cf!ecf:\c 'hin our wnttcn 

Isn't it modern to use fewer marks of punctuation? 

Certainly But whether we use — or do not use— marics of punctuation 
depends on the length and construction of our sentcn^. , \ erne Samson, 
a well known wjiting consultant, expresses the thought \cry well in what 
IS perhaps the understatement of the year 

The m^-xlem tendencv to reduce punctuation to a minimum 
' presupposes a clear. Mmplc. closelv knit ^{\\c of writing which 
is not aJwavs found m Govcrnn, comn' Jmcations 

If your sentences are reiativeiy short and if the) p^OL:,^^s .mr>othly 
from beginning to end. vou will need a minimum of pi!nctuation marks 

But manv of our sentences even relatively <^h'^-f o-*-:^, rcqSm some 
punctuation Some longer sentences pcrtaiYimg co !,^,c law must he punc- 
tuated—and punctuated corrcctK— if jhe> are to get correct meanmg 
across. 



How we use punctuation marks 

First, a quick review — we use punctuation maek^ lo separate one part of 
the sentence from another, to enclose wctrds^ or groups of words that 
should be set off from the rest of the sentence; 

• To separate — we use a period, a semicolon, a colon, a dash, 

or a comma :* 

• To enclose — we user a pair of dashes, a pair of parentheses^ 

or a pair of commas 

The mark' we choose depends on the degree of separation — and on- 
what other marks we h^ve already used to indicate the separation or 
pairing of ideas. ^ 

^ Commas are the principal mark of punctuation, of course — though 
dashes may be .fised effectively if theyVe not overworked. Parentheses 
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should be reserved fox. comments which we do not want the reader to 
" consider an integral part of tTi<? di!>cussion. 

The four main rirtes y • 

*' Master these rules — and >ou'll have the major problems of punctuauon 
n under controfT 

1. Don't use a comma to separate two mam clauses — either of 
which could be a complete sentence Use a period or a serru- 

colon 

2 Don't use one punciuaiion mark between related words — 
between subjjijct and verb, verb and object, modffidr and words 
^modified 

-^Re^ember one comma "^separates'* — these words ^re closely 
related and w^ want the reader to know they are 

3. Use a semicolon before such linking words as therefore, /uth-- 
ever, consequently, otherwise, in fact, when they connect two 
mam thoughts Dofi't enclose them by commas." 

4. Use commas around modifying expressions that do not 're- 
strict meaning, don't use them around restrictive expressions 
The meaning of the sentence is seriously affected by this 
punctuation 

Let's take thein ifi*tum. 



Don't use a comma to separate two main clauses • ^ 

You want the reader to recognize that you 'are giving him two main 
thougffts. Unless the clauses arc very ^hort, so that the reader can see 
the entire sentence at a glance, he will be confused by ^ comma Substi- 
tute a s^icolon if >ou want to signal the reader that the thoughts are 
closdy connected Or use a period if you want tp give him more of a 
"breather" between thougjjts. 

Like this: 

Poor . Mr. Doe stated that nefther he nor Mr. Smith was 
. familiar with theideppsit procedure, he therefore asked 
that we forwardia memorandum ^outlining the problem' 

Better.* • Mr Doe slated . . , deposit procedure; he therefore 
•asked . . . ' , * 



Or Mr. Doe stated . . . deposit procedure. He therefore 
asked ... 
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Don't use one punctuation mark between related words 



When >our reader sees ONE COMMA Or ONE DASH^he assumes ihai 
all the N^orCls TO THE LEFT of ihe fnark belong together and are to 
be considered separatel> from those lo the right of the mark. 

Confusing The taxpa>er \\ho asked for a photostat of his return, 
failed to enclose a remiiiance with his request. 

The comma separates the subject ••taxpa>er" from the verb **failed'\ 
CeaainK »e do not intend to have the reader consiBer that the comma 
separates t\\o main thoughts — and that's what we have signaled. 

NO COMMA IS NEEDED HERE. 

■< 

Use a semicolon before such linking wcfrds as HOWEVER, 
THEREFORE, ETC. ' 

W'hen such linking words connect two main thoughts, they are usually 
calfed ••conjunctive adverbs" But, no matter* what they are called/ they 
do not take the place of a real conjunction — anii, but, etc. 

Use a semicolon before them and, with words that indicate contrast 
(however, oihenMse. on the other hand), use 'a comma following. With 
words like therefore, consequently and so; the use of the comma following 
IS optional. 

Consider these examples: 

Poor Wc h^ve studied {he data you submitted and ivould like 
to give you an. immediate answer, however^ it will be 
necessary to mvestigate the matter further. 

fetter: Wc have studied . . . immediate answer; however, it 
~ will be necessary . . . 

^ \ 

• Poor : This form letter is neither clear nor courteous, therefore, 
it require^sTi^vision. 

Better; This form letter is neither clear nor courteous; therefore, 
it reqiiires revision. 

Unless we use a mark,'like a semicplc)n,'that signals a break between 
the two clauses, the reader may assume from the' punctuation that the 
''however'' or '•therefore" goes with the first part of the sentence. In most 
cases, if this happens, the reader can 'iigure it out"; but he must pause 
in his reading and sort out the meaning before he can go on. Punctuation 
marks correctly used can save him this unnecessary .work. 
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Use commasaround modifying expressions that do not restrict 
the meaning 

: ^ ■ ' * . 

A group of words which adds some descriptive or explanaiorv* nftterial 
is set off by commas. If we omitted such clauses* the sentence would still 
make sense. We do not '^restrict" tha .mcaamg when we Use these 
expressions. 

6ui be sure you understand the difference m meaning a pair of commas 
can make in your sentence. 

This group of accounts, which is outstanding, must be taken 
care of first. 

Here the commas tell us that the material enclosed is merely descriptive 
about the accounts. NONE OF HIGH HAVE BEEN PAID 



But suppose we omit the commas: 
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This group of accounts which is outsiandtqg must be taken care 
of first. 

Without the commas the expression "which is outstanding" limits 
, (restricts) the meaning to this group of accounts; other aocounts may. 
b^j|^^n care of later. 

Employees who wish to change the number of exemptions claimed 
should file a new certificate, Form W-4. • 

If we set off the "who" clause by commas, we s^y that all employees 
itiust file new W-4*s Without the commas we say that only those who 
need to change the number of claimed exemptions must file a n6w W-4. 

Before you put commas around a<<iodifying expression, ask yourself 
• these questions: 

Does this expression add information, or is it vital to the sense 
. of th^ sentence? If it adds information — you need commas. 
Could I split this sentence into "two complete (and ^erisil?le) 
sentences? If you can— you need commas. 
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Unit -j6 • 

And Now What? 

Perbapr^e shouldn't call this ' Unit 6/' It's really an epilogue. - 

Yoe've completed the workshop course. Perhaps you leaned nothing 
Dw. But 6ppefully you reinforced what you already knew and sharpened 
your planning, wriung, and«ditmg skills. 

' *\ ' 

And BOW what? Of course, you*will not lack opportunities to .practice 

' your skills— ^your job provides these opportunities in abuiftance. Here 

are some suggestions made by other students who have completed the^ 

course.^ 

They- suggest that for a while you havelhe typist make an extra copf 

of each piece of writing you do. Thin edit that copy, marking it "Next 

time.'' The edited copy becomes a draft for tlje next letter — rc^vao — or 

report^of that type. But don't just accumulate carbons; look back through 

them 6om time td time and note the improvement in your writingv . 
>' ' ' , - 

J Another backAjn-the-job exetcise is to consciouslyjractrce one writing 

pnnciple for a few days. You mi^ for instance, concentrate on using 

active veri)s. For several days, in all your letters or memo^, make an effort 

to use active -verbs whenever you can; you will s06n find it easier to apply 

this principle. ' ^ ' \ . 

, * . * 

Ask another employee who has fif^hed the course tp.be a disinterested 

reader of your writing This **partnef" tecjiniqtip' helps both of you see the 

letters objectively.- If your- partner does nothfhg more than point .qut 

, sentences that are not clear to him, he is* providing you with valuable 

criticism. If ^t the same time he can qnestio'n the -logic of your* solution, 

point to excess words that cloud the meaning for him, and'ask.yau to 

exphqn why ycfu decided upon a certain sequence X)f paragraphs, \^cn "be 

is indeed a valuable partner. • ' ' • • 

But .wiy these practices Be endugh^b help you master these skills you 
. have used in the workshops? Did the infcji&ive course simply whet your 
appetite? If so, theft are s|veral\selfKfevelopmental act^vitie* availably 
loyou > V / • 
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You can contirAic to learn how (and how not) to write by 
constructively appraising the written communtcations that 
. ^ cross your desk .^s you go about your*daily work. 

2. You can enroll in the Effective Revenue Writing I correspond- 
, ence course offered by the Service/ 

This is a basic course that gives ^ brief, practical review of 
writing principles, grammar, and punctuation. (It's aimed at 
correa writing; its quizzes ^ multiple choice.) 

3. You can obtain a copy of the Effective Revenue Writing 2 
text written by DiyCalviii Linton whom we have quoted fre- 
quently in .this^^rse. This text can help experienced writers - 
and review^ diagnose and cure writing weaknesses. 

4. You take part m a*program for self-instruction by using 
a;^grammed t^xt such as Reid and Wendlinger's Effective 
Letters. (!f you^e not familiar with programmed texts, ask 

^ / your training officer about them.) 

/ 5. You can read books that deal' more comprehensively with" 
^writing than, this workshop text does. The Bibliogra[5hy fol- 
lowing this Unit lists a number of excellent books and pam- 
phlets. 

To introduce you to the kind of readipg you may do on your own, we 
are including, by^perm^ission, an article, '^Courtesy m Correspondence," 
published by the Royal Bank of Canada in their Monthly Letter. Because 
of the importance of appropnate tone in our letters, you may find the topic 
both timely and helpful In addition, although some of the spelling and 
language are not the same as we would use, we believe you will appreciate 
the way in which n is written. 

1 

Courtesy in Correspondence 

{R.^prinfed by permission of the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. Canada.] 

Writing letters is a skill; writing courteciius letters is a social art worth 
developing. ' 

Courtesy means that you refuse a favoiir in so considerate a way as to 
keep a friend, and do not grant credit in po grtidging a way as to kill all 
hope of future business. ' . * 

Consideration of manner and demeahcrtJr cannot be dismissed as 
frivolous or unimportant. They are significant elements in the lives of 
everyone from a statesman engaging in ir*ernational diplomacy to the 
husband and wife making a go of marriage business, our accomplish- 
ments are enhanced by our observance of decorum and manners. 
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Every individual is required to operate- jviihin the symbol system of 
his culture. He uses recognized patterns of behaviour to demonstrate 
that he has the qualities that are respected by his fellow men 

'Confucius said: 'it is good manners which make the excellence of a 
neighbourhood. No wise man will setUe where they are lacking." 

It may*be true, as some people say, that manners have progressively 
deteriorated as society has receded from the patriarchal stage through 
industrial revolution to the aflBuent age. One of the dangers in the growth 
of the democratic spirit is that people corne to take* bad manners as a 
demonstration of freedom from the discipline of non-democr'Bcy, having 
not yet learhed that the power of the people has its duties as well as its 
liberties. 

How can "we define good manners? To b^ well-mannered is to do the 
thing you should do although you are not obliged to do it. This^ means 
being considerate of others, taking ho unfair advantage, avoiding person- 
alities that hurt people, and never being- intentionally ipapolite. 

Manners are of more importance than laws. The law touches us 'only 
here and there and now and then;' manners vex or please us, exalt or 
debase us, constantly. Moses is known as the "great law-giver'\ particu- 
larly because he inscribed the Ten Commandments, but he entered the 
field of' manners, too. He went beyond the "musts'" of a well-organized 
society, and prescribed the conduct of a gentleman* to be gentle with 
those who are afflicted, to refrain from gossip, to respect the aged, and 
to be. kind even to strangers. , • 

No matter at what station in life you belong, or how highly educated 

you may be, you owe courtesy to your fellow men. Here is an rilustration 

from the life of Sir Winston Churchill: On a day in May 1941 when he 

had already been on his feet in the House of Commons \vith hard news 

about the fighting in Crete, he rose for a second time with a piege of 

welcome news, but he apologized all the same for interrupting the House: 

*'I do not know whether I might venture, with ^reat respect, to intervene 

for one moment. I have just receiVfed news that the Bhmark is sunk.'' < ^ 

' * ♦ 

Good manners incfude tact, the art of all arts. Tact means takjji^g 
pafns and some troubJe to see that others are not- neglected, and dicing 
the kmd thing in a pleasant way. Great leaders are tactful m dealings with 
people, tating many precautions which lesser men 9eglect 

When writing letters 

Have you ever stopped to think how self-revealing your letters are? 
Socrates said to young man who was introduced to hin^ to have his 
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capabiliUes tested ja^ .n order that I 'may see vou/' In their letters 
people -leveal at^Ajfure thjoiseives in all their individuality. 

Much of today ts done by correspondence. We may close 'the 

biggest dej^«6ut meeting the person with whom we transact the 
busmessJMndst read his letters carefully so as to get his point, and 
wnte ovgma letters carefully so as to convey our meaning. 

kan that, we need to write letters of -good will. It is courteous 
; evident to your correspondent that you are wnting him cheer- 
l not as a chore. 

^ >ngeniality makes ari important contribution to your happinSss even 
It IS expressed in face of hostility. You belittle vour dignity if you allow 
^ discourteous correspondent to set the pattern for your reply There is 
- no surer sign of a great mind than that it refuses to notice' annoying 
expressions and the cross-grained humours of fellow citizens and col- ■ 
leagues. As the Superman boasted in.Ni^tzche's doctrine: "I have to carry 
what is heavy; and what matter if beetles and May-bugs als6 alight on my 
load! . " ^ 

Nothing is ?o disanning to an angry opponent as composure. Dogs 
bark at the slightest stir, before they have seen whether it be caused By 
friend or foe, buf-^an's reason gives him the chance, to deliberate 
Instead of dashing off. an outK)f-temper letter with "its sarcastic phrases 
and blunt aggressiveness we can analyse ^fie situation, take command of 
It, and avoid a shabbj- display of peevishness. 

When a man loses his tem'per he also loses his sense of dignity his 
common sense, and his feeling for justice. It is a jood nile, when 'you 
are so exasperated that you simply must getSomething off your chest to 
hold over your letter for a second look tomorrow. i 

/-/ 

Respect others and yourself ^ 

Tune in oh people. One. of the surest ways to win a man is ,{o sho^'' 
^■espect for his knowledge and deference to his person. ' / •// 

there is rlo more evident sign of intellectual ill breeding tha/to sp/ak 
or write slightingly of any knowledge, you yourSelf do not happc/to 
possess. Your ur^e to show yourself superior will dig a hole for your ^de. 

Men are fighting a constant battle against oblivion, and do no/ like 
being taken for granted. The craving of people for personal recoAition 
\ IS a deep and fundamental human need. Your letters should be w'riften so 
■ as to make your correspondent feel important and capable. 

Courtesy demands, therefore, that you ^at your cotrespondenj's na^e 
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and position and (jtle \Mth respsect Some people, but tbe> are few. do 
not care v^hat \ou call them long as thc\ eet the mformalK)n the\ \^am 
Most people respect iheir names, and expect >ou to do so too Your letter, 
though a be, truthful, must not nib >our correspondent the v^rong vsav. 
Gi\e him nourishment for his self-esteem 

It is \vell to keep in mmd that the letter >ou v^nte ma\ be read by 
others than the man to v^hom -^ou address it his secretary, his assistant, 
the person uho vmII ha\e to deal directl\ \Mth the matter abf>ut which vou 
write, and the filing clerks To humiliate \our correspondent in the eyes of 
these people is to impart a gnevous wound 

E\ery letter, even the most official, ib capable of a peculiar dignity in the 
form of it, peculiar m that it is filling to >our correspondent, to its subject 
matter, and to >ou. It is \oid of arrogance and >ei not condescending. 

good letter 

There ^ general agreement* that if a" letter is worth wxiting il is worth 
writing well, and no excuse should be allowed to interfere. A firm^ may 
spend millions of dollars to advertise its products, only to have some 
untrained, uninterested, or thoughtless clerk spoil the effect by writing an 
umnspired or shoddy letter. 

There is room for honest pride in the successful communication of 
ideas Despite all the. imposrng titles he won in a lifetime of service to 
humanity, Franklm described himself in his Will: ^T'^Benjapin Franklm, 
Pnpter ..." 



To be gopdicommunication, >our letter ought to have a tendency to 
benefit the reader, it should be written distinctly and clearly. Your words 
should beulhc most expressive that the language affords provided that 
they are generally understood. 

But there is more to it than that. Good letters are not merely the 
written record of information we desire to reach someone else. We are 
losing their greatest effectiveness unless we use them to influence people. 
Very few propositions are decided by pure logic, but involve the imagi- 
nation and feelings. 

Good composition in letter-writing does not mean using rhyme or 
alliteration, hut the graceful expression of a creative spirit It changes 
the writing of letters from a dull ^rind to an exciting exercise in which 
your mind gives life to your words. 



The basis of all this is to fipdout the dominant interest of the person 
to whom you are wnting, and include in yqg^etter some appeal to that 




interest. 
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You cannot just pick up an incoming letter and start dictaung a reply. 
Take a look at what you want to e:^press and then think about how to put 
^ It down Ask TOurself what are >our correspondent's interests, and write 
about them! You will be surprised to notice how few are the questions 
and how unpenetranng are the cxnnments sou receive 'about vou'r own 
acuvities Think what interesting thmgs you could tell if someone pushed 
the proper button! 

V^Tien you wnte a letter \ou are in competition with many other wruers 
for your correspondent's attention and interest This, is not a competition 
in which the winner is the man who wntes most poetically or most 
grammatical!), or most fluently, or most ornatclv. It is one in which the 
prize goes to the person who can best pide and inform and perstiadc to 
give informkion is one function of a letter To persuade to som^ action 
or belief is another function To-^combine these in fnendly language 
requires the greatest skill and a warm hean. 

M correspondence w,ll adhere to.the simple rules of common decency 
but you can go further. Let >our letters have something in them not 
common and ordinary Just as small talk is nccessar% in social intercourse 
^o small talk is needed in a letter It helps to bridge the gap between 
thought and thought. ,t brings down the technicalities and abstractions 
to the human level. 

The exchange of ideas 

A sfense of participation and sharing characterizes successful communis 
cation, and this is helpful when you convey something of your feelings and 
motives. 

The most important executive characteristic of which we are certain is 
the ability lo communicate two ways^utward and inward While writing 
in such a way as to give your reader the opportunity to apprehend your 
meaning readily, and precisely, be sure to give him his turn to express 
hjs thoughts so that you understand them. 

The letters exchanged between you and a customer or supplier are 
nothing more than a conversation between two people talking of their 
affairs. They should have the grace and urbanity you would use in a 
club lou»ge or over a coffee table. 

During these conversations by mail you will run into these situations: 
•sometimes you arc right; sometimes both arc partly right; sometimes the 
other person is right Because of these possibilities, you need to pay 
attention, not to listen by halves. What your correspondence is saying to 
you may be misguided, but it serves to bring your thinking into focus. 
The great orator of ancient times, Ciccrdl Icft'H.on record thai he always 
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studied hib adv*rrsar\ n vj>v \Mth as great if noi \Mth itill greater, iptensit\ 
than his own Cu^ro KlK'.cd -hat he 'Aho'knous onl\ hi5» crun 5»ide of 
(he Cdsc knoub l/:lc of thai 

When a ir90b]c?>ome sLi^i^CiUon hai been made restate it clearK an3 ^ 
simpU for tv^o reai>oni to make sure that \ou dre both venting about the 
•sartie thmg. and to make e\ident. \uur !»\mpathy and understanding. 

Ever\ vmm^ per^o^ expects, and v^elcome^. objections and opposition 
to his ideas and plans when he first brings them forward He appreciates 
having these protects out in the open so that he can meet them and lead 
the^ author toward a different wa\ of thinking 

In dcveioping this written con\ersauon it is important to be affable in 
phraseolog\ and un\ ar\ ingK moderate We all know people who are 
handicapped b> tbc fact that c\en when their points are ^alid the% present 
them with such screechiness as to make us back aw^\ 

If someone has difficult) m taking in what >ou ha\e^ written, thmk first 
whether what \ou wrote was as clear as \ou could have made it The 
fault ma> be in yourself, and to change a fault in oneself is much easier 
than to change the intellectual capacitv of another. 

People require different periods for mental digestion, but everyone 
requircfs some time to assimilate what he reads W'e should allow for this 
m our correspondence, and by simplicity of explanation make the digAtive 
process easier. It is less difficult to move >our correspondent from one^ 
point of^e w to its opposite by short steps than long ones. Show him that 
you haveexplored alternatives and have- objectively analvzed their possi- 
bilities and drawbacks 

Always leave a way of escape open to your correspondent. Ttere is 
much to be said for the old Chinese doctrine of "face-sa^'lng^ 

And know when to give in There was a philosopher who argued with 
an emperor, and lost "I am never ashamed/' he remarked, "to be 
confuted by one who is master of fifty legions.'-' 

Constructive and positive 

It IS never very satisfactory merely to clear your correspondent's mind 
of error; it is equally necessary to set it thinking correctly Here is another 
area where your personal interest counts You can dip a thousand pefis 
into aihousand ink-pots without moving the mind of your correspondent 
an inch, but if you pUick a phrase of interest to hira from the activity of 
your mind, you have him in the hollow of your hand. 

Charming ways are quick winner^ These are your expression of con- 
sideratiorbaRd goodwill Far from being evidence of cowardice, intelligent 
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-.f^mprom.se ■f-en the ,«s^nce of courae s vKdr-.m^v^ hen you yield / 

^mali p<..nN .h^.fi -ir .■ -.i nccrn . ...r : .rr?.c.,nde-'nt, then oat of 
sheer c^^ivaln ,5 hkel, giv. m . ,n ,-K„n;> ^hich arc v,ta! to 
.'.Tir case 

^^c can .d> tha--!hc tirs- thins a vurr.-sr^'.nd.n' I.Ki.k. for .n a letter is 
friendhnevs Then he seeks ^ -m.- spark ,1^ cm.^'.onal appeal or response 

Thev -.-r.- no' a.h..-.e.l ^. ha-.^nj ^.^idr.'^u a- arra-.' -.f pleasant x^ords 
jnd s.p-,rT,,-n-, f T .ns.f.on in . „,r |e;-.r. „ . i„. ^^./help \ou to , 
- express v-jr^-if h-,,- -jpk.s 'T fricndlin. v. ,5 r:ai ....j .re putting up a 
fraeile th fr^nt 

Next on -h, r.,.rh,f,. . r,^,._ correspondent 

•-quires t.h,./ ,..ur r,pi. prompt Pcopu ma. ditT.-r jb-,ut the form a ■ 
letter should Mk b,.. l.nrH. -.hn.idh .an.iman. .her point, but HO 
.n. '^a .u...s.f ,1,. ,i;.„rw .h. need for pr -nptne.s in u'ntmg ' 

Some .ffices ha' e the r,jlc -ha- ail letters must be acknowledged im- 
mediately ... 'houeh .c-H,P .n -Kcjn . h- Jhis courteous 

gest-fc serve^-o assyr,- -h • rea.J.r -h n h-s k-tter has been- received and 
will br giv.-n full attention 

"Discretion" is a good vvi,rd fnr the ietj^-r-writer to have in mind Take 
no liberties, either in blaming "r m complimenting intimacy is not an ' 
excuse for r lugh maimers, nor for •elline the truth out of place or un- 
necessarily Prudence in lei'tr.iwt'ing v. ill make up for many lacks. 

If .1, spire, of all >'.ir :fT,,rK ,,,'he moder.r. -ind compromise, vou 
must disagree ^vith vour correspondent, do it gently Avoid delivering final 
ludgments pocm.,tism k all r.^-h- m a rajiroad >ime-iable. but it has little 
place in the discussion of a tommerc lahtransaction or a personal problem. 

One of the greatestjalents is -hat of knowing vvhen to give way, and 
then to vilM with good grdc- Yo,i thereby reniov all Ippearance of 
constrain, ind like the wairioi. ,„ K,n^ Henrv V sheathe your swords 
for lack of argument ^ ^ 

Complaint letters 

There is no more testing exercise in business than the handling 
complaint letters [Jo nfrt do ii grudgingly 

A letter of complaint is advance warning of a possible rapture with 
• your,correspondent A most effective tactic 1; to treat it as a constructive 
suggestion about how to improve your service I ell vour correspondent 
he has, done >ou a good turn A quite moderats degree of conciliatory be- 
havior will placate your correspondent and win hyn over to the adjust- 
njent you suggest 
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Above alK if «^'U oc . ^ur firm are in ihe wrong, admit it quickly and 
wholeheartedly Instead >f ^ningL ^ut an alibi, or N^orking arouixi to your 
confession b\ Jegr:-ev ccne right jut and ^iv You, arc entirdy correct" 
or '*You are quite right to complain **. One. of Confucius' most famous 
sayings is that "a mjn ^vho has made a mistake and doesn^t correct it is 
piaking another mistake." 

Seldom is it safe to joke 3^'(>ut a complamt PeopK? sMth complaints' 
usuallv cr3ve s>mpaih> not humour Sarca^^m is a '^h^'-p 'Weapon and is 
sure to lea\e a \q:v » >un:^ To t»'*1\' \c^r c^tt -^po'ndent appear 
ridiculous mav Ri-.c ..'u ? :^i^^'.v^ .j'.sf^i^-i-r. bu^ result in grievous 
harm to vour iirm or 'vour cjuse 

Your letter of Apology for 3 mistake nt^ed not be »tear-stained, but it 
should be sincere should e* idence V'^ur integrity and chivalry As 
Prmcess Victoria wro^ . 'n her dairv People wll readily forget an insult 
or an mjurv when others own ^heir'^fault and express sorrow or regret at 
what thev have done The letter of 'ipology should be signed by an ofiBcer 
of importance in your ^>rgan»iation This demonstrates ta the min with a 
grievance that he is someone of account 

Do not let your people bottle up complaint letters Keep a ''hot line" 
open If an employee takes half a da\ to decide that a complaint is worth 
passing upstairs to his rpanager, and the manager hesitates for a day 
before adnutting that a customer has fecund fauFt with someone or some- 
thing under his management^, and one of your assistants holds back the 
letter until vou are in a ruceptive ^rame of mind — then yQU*have lost the 
priceless advantage of quick action 

On the other hand— appreciation 

Courtesy ts not only in response to some challenge or ac^ It is outgoing, 
seeking means for expression The wor^t sin toward 'uir fellow creatures, 
said the sharp«-tongued George Bernard Shaw, is not to hat£ them, but to^ 
be indifferent to them 

% , 

To praise good work or actions heartily is in some measure to take 
part in them Because there are many times when it is necessary to deal 
sternly with people it seems only sensib^e to take advantage of every 
opportunity to recogni/e and compliment th^m Dr. Samuel Johnson 
wrote with bitterness to the Earl of Chesterfield "I had done all that I 
could; and po man is well ^pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever 
so little. "^ 

When someone writes you a letter of particular charm or ready 
understanding, d^ not s\y away from writing to express your cordial 
appreciation. 
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We are not machines 

In any discussion of lettCr-wruing. someone is sure to bring up the 
question of the modern way of doing things They deny the fact that 
communication between people is not a variation of communication 
between computers. ^ 

Letter-wnting- demands that wc write as if we were talking with one 
of our peers If we must choose between discourteous abruptness and 
the stuffy and old-fashioned manners of courtesy, business will 'be the 
better and human relations will be^appier if we lean toward the latter 
Many schools have most lamchtably neglected to provide pupils with 
alternative courtesy phrases to use instead of those -which are condemned. 

The greatest sociaJ asset that -a man or woman can have is charm 
and charm cannot exist without good manners. This does not mean 
slavishly following some rules, but using_, habitu/ily, manners fwlished by 
the conanuous practice of kipd impulses ' 

■ .Courtesy is far and away the most effective quality to lift you above 
the crowd. It makes you tre^ every man with such consideration that 
his memory of yeu will be pleasant. 

Ralph W^ldo Emerson expressed a true idea of courtesy ih his '"Conduct 
of Life." Some people brush off good manners as being superficial, but 
Emerson said: '"Manners are the happy ways of doing things. If they are 
superficial, io are the dewdrops which give such a depth to the morning 
meadows." 
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